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Preface 


Given the spate of conferences and proceedings that threatens to deluge us, one might well 
ask the purpose of yet another such publication. The CWDS-HIVOS 
Consultation on Gender and Development comprised two-and-a-half days of intense debate 
and reflection by people who had spent a lifetime thinking and working on issues related 
to women. We thought it important to produce a permanent record of the voices of experience 
that spoke with such anguish and hope. We also felt producing this document was a way 
of capturing the moment and taking it forward, instead of letting it slip into oblivion as 
meetings and consultations are wont to do. 


The consultation represents one more moment in the history of the women’s movement, 
where women came together to understand the past, to reassess the present, and to try to 
redefine the future. It was a significant moment, however, in the sense that the political and 
economic events in the country in the year preceding the consultation had caused many in 
the movement (and in the country, for that matter) to re-examine accepted assumptions and 
perspectives. Clearly, there was a need for critical reflection. 


It may be appropriate to provide some background on HIVOS, and hence a partial perspective 
for the consultation. HIVOS is a broad-based Dutch development assistance organisation 
that grew out of the Dutch secular humanist movement in 1968. It believes strongly in the 
institutional approach, i.e., it wishes to Support the development of people’s institutions as 
a means of bringing about structural change and poverty alleviation. As a donor organisation 
Supporting around sixty non-governmental institutions in India in the areas of WID, 
Cooperatives, Environment and AIDS Prevention and Awareness, HIVOS has a general 
policy paper on Women in Development. The India Regional Office of HIVOS would like 
to work closely with institutions, activists, and field representatives who are active in building 
up the resistance of women to various inequalities and also in implementing structural 
changes - be they in the area of legal advocacy, access to common property resources, the 
structural adjustment programme and its implications for poor women, or women and violence, 
to name a few. As a result of this consultation and other ongoing interactions, HIVOS 
would like a country strategy to emerge which has the strength of being informed by local 
field realities and the perceptions of local initiatives. 


It was with these intentions that HIVOS approached CWDS with the suggestion of a jointly 
organised consultation. We turned to CWDS because of its long experience and involvement 
with the women’s movement in India, and because it has successfully combined field 
research with action at different levels. We felt that such credentials were essential for 
ensuring that the consultation would not merely be an in-house HIVOS policy discussion 
but would engage the minds and interest of a larger cross-section of those working on 
gender-related issues. By happy coincidence, our suggestion to CWDS came at a time 
when CWDS itself was in the process of some intensive reflection on the history of the 
women’s movement in India. CWDS saw in the consultation an opportunity to open up 
this process of reflection, and to stimulate discussion on the future of the women’s movement. 


The participants included activists, academicians, researchers, representatives of Wo 
agencies, government bodies, and donor institutions. During the consultation, this vr 
group of people with varied experience and expertise, participated in wide-ranging discussions: 
the exchanges were lively and the debate often intense. The consultation was designed to 
maximize opportunities for interaction. Apart from the background paper prepared by Vina 
Mazumdar (Appendix 1), there were no paper presentations. The detailed agenda was set 
in a participatory manner. Participants with field experience spoke about their strategies, 


problems, and solutions. These contributions, along with the background paper, raised a 
ddressed during an open house discussion, at the end of 


wide range of issues which were a 
is for group discussions 


which a list of critical issues was drawn up. This list formed the bas 
which tried to focus on recommendations for action rather than confining the debate to 
further delineation of perceived problems. During the plenary sessions on the last day, the 
group discussion reports were presented and the possibilities for future collaboration and 


action, were mooted. 


A draft of this document was prepared and circulated to the participants for their comments 
in September of 1993. The present document evolved out of the responses received from 
them, and out of ongoing discussions at the HIVOS Regional Office. 


Publication of this report was unavoidably delayed. Developments have occurred so rapidly 
in the political and economic arena that some of the points made in the report may seem 
outdated. There have been many developments related to Panchayati Raj, for instance. Our 
thinking has also advanced. Nevertheless, other aspects of the discussions were less timebound 
- aspects relating to the nature of the women’s movement and its direction, for instance, 
which are issues to which we have to keep returning. In going through the process of 
critical reflection, the participants of the workshop shared insights that remain salient and 
deserve serious consideration. We owe no small thanks to the participants and to CWDS 
for raising the level of discussion. 


This report has been prepared with a wide readership in mind. Hence, we have purposely 
avoided the academic mode. We see this document as a means to stimulate discussion on 


controversial, vital issues, and not as an end in itself. We invite you, therefore, to send us 
your comments. 


Jamuna Ramakrishna 21 July 1994, Bangalore 
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Introduction 


Presented here in greatly summarized form, are the discussions held at the CWDS-HIVOS 
Consultation on Development Issues and Gender Concerns. The meeting was held in 
Bangalore in June 1993. The Centre for Women’s Development Studies and HIVOS had 
separate but complementary agenda in organising the meeting. 


The consultation provided a platform for women’s networking, lobbying, and information 
flow between policy makers and activists. For many activists and members of the larger 
women’s movement, it was a time for reflection, questioning, discussing future directions, 
and making new contacts. 


It is difficult to recapture the open atmosphere of sharing but we have tried to reproduce here 
the gist of the proceedings and the highlights. Instead of a direct transcript of the meeting 
(which would have been both voluminous and daunting to the reader), we have prepared a 
topical precis, addressing the main points. The narrative is in the collective voice, interspersed 
by individual statements (shown in italics)' which should provide a glimpse of the tone and 
spirit of the actual discussions. These individual statements may sometimes be provocative 
but have been included because they reflect the spectrum of opinion voiced during the 
consultation. Each of these opinions, particularly the controversial ones, opened up the 
discussions and forced us to re-think our positions. Sometimes, individual positions were 
diametrically opposed and no consensus could be reached. These disagreements 
notwithstanding, the discussions remained amicable. The collective authors of this documen 

may be found in the list of participants given in Appendix 6. 


As mentioned in the Preface, Appendix 1 contains the background paper prepared by Vina 
Mazumdar. The opening remarks of Shobha Raghuram and Devaki Jain are to found in 
Appendices 2 and 3. Additional background materials are provided in Appendices 4 and 
5, which contain HIVOS’ WID policy and the Panchayati Raj legislation respectively. 


One subject that featured largely in the proceedings was the Constitutional Amendment on 
Panchayati Raj (local self-governance) and the challenge and opportunity that it embodies. 
It proved to be a pivotal subject because of its links to the conceptual questions of 
empowerment, self-image, and identity, as well as to the practical aspects of operationalising 
the legislation, which present many of the same hurdles that those working to empower the 
disenfranchised have been trying to cross for years. In this report, we move from the more 
abstract issues to the “givens” of the Constitution, from the (historical) context of the 
women’s movement to some major problems facing women and the movement today. We 
close with an elucidation of existing and alternative organisational structures, highlighting 
Strategies that might re-energise the women’s movement. 


‘All quotes are shown in italics but two different fonts have been used to help the reader distinguish between 
individual voices. The intention is not to emphasize any particular voice. No further meaning should be 
read into the differences in fonts. 


1. EMPOWERMENT: WHAT DoEs IT MEAN AND How DOES IT WORK? 

Those interested in the development of women have long recognised the social and cultural 
constraints that inhibit the actions of women in public and private spheres. The roots and 
nature of these constraints have been investigated at length and many have devised programmes 
and strategies meant to help women free themselves and enable them to speak up for their 
own rights. There are many success stories but more often than not, the advances made are 
restricted to a particular aspect of the women’s lives. Sometimes it is health, aie: often it 
is economic: whatever the type of progress made, it rarely transforms women’s lives in the 


whole. 


There are several possible explanations for this but two points came up repeatedly in our ’ 
discussions. One relates to our understanding of the concept of ‘empowerment’ and how 
we try to operationalise it. The other relates to our sense of ourselves, and how our self- 
perceptions affect the way in which we fulfil our roles and responsibilities. These two points 
are closely connected. It could be argued that our piecemeal efforts at empowerment merely 
reflect the compartmentalisation of identity that is part of the process of socialisation. In the 
first two sections of this report, the concepts of empowerment and identity are discussed. 
The practical implications of the relationship between these, particularly with reference to 
the implementation of panchayati raj, will be the focus of interest in the third section. 


‘Empowerment’, an over-used and little-understood word has, unfortunately, become a cliche, 
an ubiquitous part of donor, NGO, and academic jargon. In spite of its familiarity, few are 
able to say (especially in terms of praxis rather than theory) what empowerment is, though 
many are able to say what it is not. For the most part, the term is used “innocently”, ignoring 
the presence of the word “power” within it. 


Added to this lack of clarity, or perhaps because of it, there has been a field-level emphasis 
on improving the material conditions of women. While such work undoubtedly provides 
a critical foundation, it does not, in itself, bring about changes in cultural consciousness: 


Programmatic interventions of different kinds, whether it is legal aid or 
development programmes, economic interventions, health care... do not 
automatically lead to a change in women’s consciousness... Women are 
functioning with the same consciousness created within a patriarchal 
social structure. A large number of our grassroots efforts address the 
material conditions of women... I think we still have not understood that 
changing material conditions has to go along with very (planned, 
deliberate) efforts at changing consciousness. 


Furthermore, experience has shown that financial or economic empowerment alone is 
inadequate. 


We helped a woman get a loan, so she started earning Rs. 45-60 per day. 
Then for two or three months, she didn’t come to meet us. We went to 
meet her. So I said, ‘What is your situation, have you got some freedom 


in making decisions at home or is your husband treating you in the same 
way?’ She said, ‘I’m earning okay, and I am running the family, and my 
family is surviving on my income. But since he is my husband, I don’t 
mind if he beats me up or I don’t mind giving my whole money to him.’ 


So, we are confused. What is empowerment ultimately? What does it 
mean? 


Examples like this abound, and they seem to cut across class boundaries as well. There are 


plenty of examples of econom ically independent middle-class and upper middle-class women 
enduring dowry-related harassment. 


The complexity of the social situation makes it difficult to untangle the various factors 
influencing social stratification or to assess their individual impact. An useful analytical tool 
in making some sense of this maze is a model developed over the last ten years by Prof. 
Asok Mitra (demographer) and U. Kalpagam (economist). They have suggested that at any 
given time in a society, one can discern an anthropological matrix, formed by layers upon 
layers of inequalities (of education, income/assets, power, occupation, social Status, etc.). 
Other factors, such as caste, community, religion and gender also divide the population 
vertically. Each individual has his or her slot determined by these various factors. This 
matrix varies from region to region, according to the characteristics of the natural, 
sociocultural, and human environment, as also by its closeness to the macro-level influences 
acting upon the matrix (economic policies, demographics, labour market, technical changes, 
education policy, etc.). The matrix is thus dynamic, changing in response to the macro-level 
forces. Grassroots activists are in a particularly good position to observe this process of 
transformation. No one is in a better position to provide information on the transformation 
than the victims of the processes. This can be an empowering exercise, because in providing 
the information, people become conscious of the injustice inherent in the system. This gives 
them greater strength to fight it. 


By way of illustration, a peasant woman who had attended school upto Class IV, on seeing 
a graphic depiction of the Mitra-Kalpagam model, promptly commented: 


It is very easy, didi, as soon as you draw this, you Just put - wherever you 
are - you put men at the top and women at the bottom. It is as simple 
as that. If you are talking about caste, class, whatever category you are 
using, you put women at the bottom. 


A well-educated, middle-class woman, her many economic and social advantages 
notwithstanding, may be, compared to the peasant woman quoted above, more handicapped 
in breaking out of her “slot” in the Mitra-Kalpagam matrix, for class plays an important role 
in defining gender: 


There is a tremendous difference in the social construction of gender by 
class. That is why, if you come from the upper or middle class, even if 
you have gone through all the required qualifications, etc.... the value 
system that you inherit is really anti-egalitarian and you have to make a 
deliberate intellectual effort to come out of that. 


———E—e 


_..the closer you get to the grassroots, you find different sets of cultural 


values which are perhaps more conducive to the kind of transformation 
of consciousness that (needs to be brought about)... Then you jag 
from each other, and you prop that (up) not by imposition but by 


deliberate, planned interaction. A 


Perhaps because of its ambiguity and its status as catchword, “empowerment” slips by 
without objection in most discussions. “Women in power’, however, causes a great deal 
of uneasiness because it explicitly attacks the status quo. Women may organise themselves 
to demand equality but are the “other” sections of society, i.¢., those who control or exercise 
power, prepared to relinquish it? Can the sharing of power be achieved without violence 
and hostility? These questions continue to trouble us and will probably be central questions 
in the coming years, not only in the context of disenfranchised women but also, more 
generally, in the context of marginalized sections of the world population, whether they be 
indigenous peoples, minorities, or the poor the world over. 


1.1 Gender Sensitisation 


The issue of successful power-sharing leads to the role of gender sensitisation. On par in 
popularity with “empowerment”, in development circles, is the phrase “gender sensitisation” 
or “gender awareness”. This magic formula is often offered as the panacea for all ills related 
to the development of women. In reality, however, gender sensitisation is not a solution but 
a preliminary condition, the creation of a mindset that is open, if not sympathetic, to changing 
long-held attitudes and beliefs. Gender sensitisation programmes require a certain amount 
of skill and tact on the part of the trainer; else the trainee may be forced into a defensive 
position which could be counter-productive. In general, it is best to avoid feminist terms, 
and rely instead on facts and data to build the argument gradually. It is important that the 
trainee remains responsive. | 


The class factor also can play a critical role. In the case of middle and upper class men, 
especially, gender sensitisation may be more effective if the training includes interaction 
with women belonging to the lower economic classes: 


They (stop) thinking of them in abstract terms, which means they are 
thinking of the women in their own families - their mothers, wives, and 
sisters - who live protected lives. What is all this nonsense about women 
being marginalised, and not getting enough to eat, or having to work 18 
hours a day? It is very difficult for middle class or upper-class males to 
believe that. They take it for granted that all women lead protected lives. 


Gender sensitisation is a slow process and one that requires that participants receive continuous 


support and reinforcement. Since the issue is so complex, it is crucial that the training is 
not restricted to the superficial aspects: 


..there are layers... First we start with the most external elements which 
are easiest to confront and, it is only much later, when the layers get 
peeled off that we really come to ourselves. 


Finally, in keeping with the philosophy that one should change oneself before exhorting the 
rest of the world to follow suit: 


providing a workable model of gender awareness within donor agencies 
is as unportant as judging its relevance in the donee programmes. 


2. FRAGMENTED IDENTITIES 


The issue of empowerment is closely linked to the question of identity: How do women 
perceive themselves and how are they perceived by others? In our society, the family is the 
over-riding consideration. At all Stages, women see themselves as members of the family, 
first and foremost, and only later (if at all) as workers, citizens, and human beings. While 
this view may be advantageous to men in our society and may contribute to the stability of 
the family, it does not do much for women; in fact, it negatively affects their right to life 
and liberty. The impact is most visible in the domestic sphere but the reverberations are also 
felt in other arenas: 


When she becomes a panch, a sarpanch, a school teacher, or anything 
else, she sees herself performing those roles first (i.e., roles defined by 
family, caste, and religion), and, therefore, distances herself from people 
of other communities and other castes, rather than saying, okay, they are 
women like me, we are citizens together... 


In each case, the problems caused by this splintered perception of self manifest themselves 
somewhat differently. Interactions at the field level 


reveal fragmented identities in the problems that we (women) face, in 
what we are, who we want to be, and in the kind of life we wish to create. 
We should try to see this issue within the framework of emancipatory 
action, not just for ourselves but for society as a whole. 


This approach makes sense because though the problem may be more acute where women 
are concerned, men, too, have limited perceptions of themselves and their roles in society. 
The lack of clarity in self-perception may be likened to a haze that obscures one’s vision 
and hampers independent action. But there is more to it than that: 


The women are under severe pressure, It is not just a question of identity 
for them, it is a question of severe emotional pressure from the family, 
from the kin group, from the community as a whole... I think we need to 
understand this pressure. I have seen the kind of pressure, the son 
threatening the mother... because she ts a tribal and she is working with 


rea where the Jharkhand movement ts active). He 
tells her, ‘you will be the first person that I kill ‘es What we should discuss 
is not what is wrong with the women’s COnSclousness but what kind of 
support will help them deal with that kind of pressure... 


non-tribals (this is an a 


To which came the answer: 


Because you think what is happening is wrong, you want to provide 
support. If not, you would say, ‘carry on as before.’ Because we feel 
there is a haze, we have to try to come out of it... If we think that this ts 
the proper universe, we don’t need to come out of it. 


Once again, class is an important influencing factor, since it plays such a significant role in 
the socialisation process. 


We still lack clarity regarding our identity at all levels: at the individual level whether in 
urban or rural areas, in lower or upper classes, and at the level of the women’s movement. 
The movement has dealt mainly with one part of women’s lives. It has neglected a large 
domain (culture and religion, for instance), that gives women emotional sustenance. Many 
in the movement have regarded these as taboo areas, an attitude which has had grave and 
unfortunate consequences. The rise of communalism, and the involvement of women in the 
same, has brought this home very strongly. The lesson learned has important implications 
for future work: 


We as activists, as women’s organisations, should not once again add to 
the fragmentation of women’s (identities) in our own interventions... We 
should attempt to see women as whole beings, not just as workers, as 
people with health problems, as illiterates, as wives, as mothers... What 
kind of process can be created that helps women as whole beings change 
their lives and the reality in which they live? 


This is a critical question before activists and the women’s movement today. 


While the strongly inculcated beliefs regarding traditional roles and responsibilities may act 
as blinders, preventing women from perceiving and adopting alternative roles and positions, 
this is not a problem restricted to women by any means. It would be fair to say that an 
individual’s identity, whether woman or man, as a member of a family, caste, and religion, 
overshadows by far that individual’s identity as a citizen with certain rights and responsibilities. 


3. THE CONSTITUTION, POLITICAL EMPOWERMENT AND PARTICIPATION: 
THE HEART OF DEMOCRACY 


The discussion so far has centred on abstract issues. We will now try to place these within 
the context of the Indian Constitution and its provisions for fundamental human rights, and 
for a functioning democracy. The Constitution is a revolutionary document in that it 


envisions an equitable society quite removed from the stratifications of traditional society. 
So far this ideal society remains a vision. Yet this document provides the basis, the 
Opportunity, and the inspiration for social action. More recently, the Constitutional Amendment 


on Panchayati Raj has presented an Opening for re-negotiating political space within the 
nation state, 


Clearly, it is up to the women’s movement, the voluntary sector, and the citizen on the street 
to seize the moment. In this section, we discuss the solid foundation provided by the Indian 
Constitution with regard to human rights, the opportunity presented by the 73rd Amendment, 


and the many roles that the voluntary sector ¢an play to bring Panchayati Raj’s potential to 
fruition. 


The collapse of governance is a characteristic common to much of the world today but the 
events that India endured in 1992-1993, and the ongoing political crises have forced us to 
question the basic foundation and functioning of our society. What has brought us to this 
Situation? 


All sorts of answers are possible but one that strikes at the root of the problem is that we 
have drifted away from the basic ideology and spirit of the Indian Constitution. Though we 
remember the existence of this document, and may even be able to recite the preamble from 
memory, what we know best are the structures of government created by the Constitution, 
not its basic principles or ideology. We have not internalised the meaning or implications 
of the Constitution, so that its philosophy is central to our consciousness or to our society. 
Due to this lapse, it has been possible to create confusion in the minds of people regarding 
the meaning of words like “democracy”, “power”, “government”, and “development”. Are 
they synonymous and, therefore, interchangeable? Where does the power lie? There is no 
clarity on these fundamental principles. Instead, there are various efforts at disinformation, 
misconception, and mystification, which aggravate the confusion and deter people from 
exercising their rights and responsibilities as citizens of a democratic polity. 


3.1 The Indian Constitution and Human Rights 


The Constitution grants us our fundamental rights as citizens and invests us with certain 
responsibilities. We (the middle-class, educated Indians) rarely fight to protect our rights, 
however, and ignore our responsibilities. Others, who have not had civics classes in school 
or had the opportunity to learn about the Indian Constitution, do not react with the same 


apathy:. 


I found (that) just the basic information about these constitutional rights 
in their own language acts on those (rural poor) women as a bijli (electric) 
shock. They say, as if they have received a shock, and suddenly their 
spines become straight, we have rights, okay, then we will see which son 
of a gun is going to suppress us hereafter. 


Constitutionally, women and men are equal in India. Basic information on our fundamental 
rights should be widely disseminated. That is part of our political responsibility, along with 


our responsibility to exercise and assert those rights. The primary fundamental a that 
is included in discussions of the political process today is the right to freedom of religion. 


The women’s movement has been negligent in this respect as well. We have not taken 
seriously the responsibility of providing a political education to the women with whom we 
work. Had we done so, it might have cleared some of the confusion in our Own minds. 


The Constitution of the Indian Republic is a radical departure from the 
inherited social system and the inherited cultural values. We had better 
keep (the Constitution), and put (it) into our own consciousness before we 
can even start addressing (the question of social change). 


...the way in which the social reformers talked in the nineteenth century, 
is exactly the way we talk now, despite the fact that we have had a 
Constitution since 1950. It has not impinged upon our consciousness. 
We are not aware of ourselves as citizens, we are aware of ourselves 
only as wives, daughters, mothers, that is, members of a family, and we 
are further aware of ourselves as followers of a particular faith... 


One could point to the relative youth of the Indian nation-state as the cause of this tardy 
development of the individual’s identity as a citizen. But as the previous discussion on 
identity shows, the reasons are probably more complex. 


Though these problems of identity can be viewed as handicaps that make the successful : 
implementation of the Panchayati Raj legislation all the more difficult, it is also possible that 

the operationalisation of Panchayati Raj will help in the development of a clearer and more 

holistic sense of identity. Undoubtedly, it will be an uphill task. | 


3.2 Panchayati Raj as a Vehicle for Political Empowerment 


The 73rd (Constitutional) Amendment 1992, which invests Panchayat institutions with powers 
for local self-governance, offers an opportunity for the resurgence of the democratic process. 
To ensure that this opportunity fulfils its potential, concentrated and organised effort is 
required by all. Each state will be passing its own Act to incorporate the features of the 
Amendment in its own Panchayati Raj Law (if they have not already done so, as in Karnataka). 
The first step is to ensure that these amendments do not vitiate the spirit of the Constitutional 
Amendment. Vigilance and timely lobbying and intervention are called for; in the past, the 
lack of information has been a major stumbling block in catrying out such action. Informed 


pressure groups can play an important role not only in vigilance but also in facilitating the 
proper implementation of the Act. 


For instance, merely transferring pre-designed development schemes, that have so far been 
with the central government ministries, to Panchayati Raj institutions, contradicts the very 
purpose of democratic decentralisation. That Purpose is to determine and design development 
-that is, its direction and method - locally, inspired by local knowledge, needs, and people’s 


participation. Our task is to examine existing national patterns of assistance, and see whether 
these can be dismantled and reassembled locally. At the same time, we must develop our 
ability to facilitate elected women representatives in defining their own interventions in 
allocating resources at the local level. 


An initial challenge will be to find a sufficient number of women candidates to run for 
panchayat elections. In Karnataka alone, about 40,000 women candidates will have to be 
found. In 1987, the number was 15,000 and that itself was a difficult goal. Apart from the 
numbers, pre-election education and sensitisation of both the electorate and the candidates 
is essential for the success of panchayati raj. This applies equally to women in the electorate, 
women candidates, and the male population: 


It ts not enough to think only about women. We have to direct the same 
training efforts to the men as well as to the women, because the men also 
are ignorant of those constitutional provisions which give them the 
responsibility, not just the right, but the responsibility to protect the rights 
of certain sections, including women. If we do not do this, if we do not 
include all members of the panchayats, plus certain sections of the 
bureaucracy which now feel very apprehensive about this law, in the 
same kind of discussion, the same type of training process, I think the 
backlash, the resentment could be so powerful that the result could be 
entirely negative. 


Once elected, women panchayat members will need continuous support, both moral and 
technical, from other women and the larger community. This is part of the capacity building 
process. One specific contribution that could be made is to prepare information dossiers on 
various issues in simple local language for the use of panchayat members. These materials 
can be made more effective by drawing upon the experiences of past panchayat members 
and using these as illustrations. There is more to capacity building, however, than providing 
Statistics and information: 


We might as well close shop right now if all we are going to do is train 
panchayat women representatives in how to use data, how to do local 
planning, what is health and immunisation, literacy and non-formal 
_ education, and all the rest of it, if their consciousness is not going to be 
touched, Consciousness operating not only in terms of gender but in 
terms of the other levels of inequalities, the structures of inequality and 
the institutions through which the ideology of inequality is propped up. 


Women panchayat members should be aware of their responsibilities as representatives of 
the women’s constituency. Previous experiences have shown that panchayats can be 
responsive to organised pressure from women. : 


The proximity of government to people in the Panchayati Raj system widens opportunities 
for transparency and for increased access, thereby increasing accountability to the people, 


an element largely absent in the present system of government. It is the first tier of 


government and lies close to the constitutional seat of power, the people. Abuse of power 
can occur in the Panchayati Raj system as well, of course. Many suspect that the panchayats 
will represent the interests of the rural elite to the detriment of other sections of the population. 
Some believe that the bureaucracy is more committed to the poor than the rural elite. There 
is no doubt that those who have power will seek to consolidate their position using the 
institution of panchayats. There have, in fact, been instances of women from the same 
(prominent) family seeking different party tickets simply to ensure that at least one family 
member is elected to the panchayat. It is impossible to ignore these power equations or wish 
them away. Care should be taken that, because of these doubts and resistance from the 
bureaucracy, the devolution of power is not reduced to an administrative delegation of tasks. 


This is precisely what happened in Karnataka. 


Another concern is that women panchayat members may not act any differently from their 
male counterparts: 


Our group has had a very bad first-hand experience with a woman 
sarpanch, and two or three upsarpanches also. I realised that the women 
also start behaving the same way as men, that they start betraying their 
own “class”. So how to come out of this situation ?... What is (political) 
empowerment ultimately ? 


We have registered district-level associations of DWACRA groups. We 
found that, despite all the loopholes the programmes have, the women 
benefit a lot from these types of programmes... They learn about the 
government and the political system which otherwise they would not 
have learned. 


..women are not better human beings. We are not angels, we are not 
automatically a superior order of being because we are oppressed. 
Oppression does not make you a better human being, it makes you an 

_ oppressed human being and, very often, an oppressed human being who 
gets power will oppress others because her only experience of power is 
as an oppressive force, as something with which to put others down in 
order to stay up. 


Women who get power behave very much like men (because they) are 
often wives of men who are already in the panchayat and are quite 
influential in the village. Secondly, they may do this because they do 
not have enough confidence. The question is how do you give them 
that confidence? And thirdly, they do not get enough support from other 
women to say what are the issues, how do you handle them. So | think 
somewhere society or women have failed to give that kind of input so 
that they can perform better. 


Besides empowering women politically, if we are not going to take up 
activities to empower women economically, socially, (and ideologically), 


it is not going to help women, even if they come into panchayats. 
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Obviously, there are no easy answers to this difficult issue. 


The need for political education of the society at large, lies at the root of many of the 
problems faced today. This is quite distinct from forming alliances with political parties or 


—— in party politics, which is what is generally understood from the term “political” 
in India. 


If implemented comprehensively, the Panchayati Raj legislation will, indeed, deliver a political 
education to the Indian populace. The ‘if’ is a big ‘if’ and the voluntary sector has a 
Significant role to play in converting it into reality. 


3.2.1 The Role of the Voluntary Sector in Supporting Panchayati Raj 


The first need is for women’s organisations and organisations of the rural poor to be vigilant 
regarding 


@ states delaying the passage of follow-up legislation/amendments in the state assemblies; 


@ creating mechanisms to ensure that such amendments retain both the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitutional Amendment; 


@ networking and providing institutional support for NGOs to play a role in: 

- educating the electorate for panchayati raj elections. Pre-election conscientization regarding 
panchayati raj, participation, constitutional rights, etc., is necessary for all voters, men and 
women. In order for Panchayati Raj to work well, all participants need to be well informed. 
How can rights be taught? Perhaps conscientisation of the parents is the first step in this 
process. 

- training panchayati raj members, both men and women, to build their capabilities and to 
ensure democratic functioning. 


In relation to this need for mass education, Panchayati Raj will vary from state. to state; 
therefore, one standardized set of materials cannot be produced and translated into regional 
languages. Core ideas and issues must emerge, however, in the training materials. It is not 
clear who (i.e., which institutions) will actually produce the materials or carry out training 
activities. Training institutions cannot be solely responsible for legal literacy. Obviously, 
there is a role for NGOs and educational institutions in this enormous task. 


Panchayati Raj may be more likely to succeed if strong women’s groups exist in each 
village. These may lay the necessary foundation which will ensure a certain level of 
capability building and equitable participation. Such groups should be allowed to oversee 
and monitor essential facilities and schemes (e.g., primary health care centres, Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana, schools). Basically any opportunities that present themselves for gaining 
such control have to be used. 


A further important pre-requisite for the success of Panchayati Raj is the building of alliances, 


Women must find allies both within the panchayat system as well as within that section of 
the bureaucracy that also recognises the need to fulfil the potential of Panchayati Raj. 
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Alliance building with mixed NGOs (i.e., those which have male and female = ace 
on issues of interest to the general community) may be a way of facilitating the democratic 


functioning of panchayats too. 


An added benefit is that the process of implementing Panchayati Raj may, in the long term, 
improve the health of the NGO sector. Legal education regarding constitutional rights, etc., 
if conducted by NGOs, may have the additional benefit of improving internal democracy of 
NGOs. Increased political awareness of the constituencies of NGOs may force the latter to 


be more equitable and open in their own operations. 


3.2.2. Capability Building at Various Levels: A Pre-requisite to A Democratic Society 


Some of the needs have already been expressed above; several others include learning how 
to negotiate, how to mobilize people, and how to address issues. It may be said that there 
are three levels of capability building: individual (knowledge and skills training); NGO (how 
to act as a pressure group); and networking and information sharing. 


The wider context of capability building must be given more importance. Awareness 
building, i.e., enlarging the world view of women is vital but equally crucial is the creation 
of a larger world view in society which would reduce the threat perceived by the present 
powerholders. This would be one way to curb violence against women that arises because 
of capability building activities. Capability building for men, too, is necessary. There may 
be a violent backlash to the process of empowerment through Panchayati Raj. We must be 
prepared for this and prepare others as well. At the moment of crisis, solidarity must be 
expressed. Continuous support mechanisms must be in place. 


Information on a variety of topics is an important need for capacity building. The flow of 
information has to be sustained. Networking and information sharing are thus part of 
capacity building. | 


Lastly, leadership training materials must be produced, keeping in mind, however, that 
leaders emerge from a long-term process and cannot be “made” overnight. Clearly, 
opportunities abound for effective intervention by women’s organisations, the voluntary 
sector, and the women’s movement. 


4. THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


..from 1980 to 1994 we may have made more programmes for women, 
there may have been a change in language - instead of calling it ‘welfare’, 
we call it ‘empowerment’ - but at the same time the social space for 
women is shrinking, both in terms of the new economic policies as well 
as increasing communalism. How do we respond to this? 


Indeed, both the structural adjustment programme and the surge in communalism have 


forced the women’s movement to engage in critical self-examination. An analysis of the 
movement's direction and strategies, in the light of recent political and economic developments 
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in India, leads to two main conclusions: one, the movement has not recognised the importance 
of strategic planning and has shied away from the politicisation of issues in which it is 


interested; two, it has neglected culture and religion, thus ignoring central aspects of women’s 
lives. 


...the different bodies that work on women’s issues, mixed NGOs,... NGOs 
funded by state organisations, who are coming to the autonomous women’s 
conferences in large numbers give an illusion of a very effervescent, 
energetic women’s movement in India. 


Potentially there is a very dynamic, energetic, knowledgeable, 
grassroots-supported movement... | also feel it has the potential to 
restructure politics, economics, etc. But the question is how do you 
convert that potential into (actuality)? ...none of these movements, 
whether it is environment, women, or south-based, do the kind of 
terribly hard homework and backroom work that is required to 
(translate potential into reality). It is very idealistic, very creative, but 
it does not do the politicisation. (The movement lacks) strategic - 
planning, and though that sounds like management jargon, (it is 
essential). 


The movement has to chart a political course, and clearly articulate its aspirations. In the 
past, it has been in the reactive mode, rarely setting its own agenda, responding instead to 
the actions of others. A case in point is the movement’s withdrawal from the Muslim 
Women’s Bill because the Bharatiya Janata Party supported it. Traditionally, the movement 
has surrendered issues that were co-opted by others, not wishing to be identified with the 
other camp. 


We surrendered women’s rights because we saw it as communalised... If 
(others) communalise an issue, we have to yell louder and bring it back 
into our field, rather than surrender that issue... Don’t back out of it 
because the wrong party is supporting it... We should make it our demand 
and put into it what we want... 


There is no dearth of issues for the movement to put on its agenda. There are also many 
possible linkages with mass movements and people’s initiatives. A prime example is the 
anti-arrack movement in Andhra Pradesh. What has been the role of the women’s movement. 
in this struggle? What can it contribute and how can it link up? 


One reason for the movement’s limited involvement in mass-based struggles can be found 
in its modus operandi: 


The grassroots organisations use the mode of resistance. We use the 
mode of dialogue and pass resolutions. We think, analyse, and say, ‘Let 
us do it!’ Who is to do it? ...We have to listen and learn from the 
grassroots, they are our inspiration. If they are, then ours should be the 
mode of resistance, If we can do this, one thing we would have established 
is that we are a movement. 
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Why is it that the women’s movement has been largely silent in the face 2 te we 
posed by the communal riots? With the exception of small though significan ; : " 
has been the norm. Having restricted its activities to certain aspects of women’s lives a 
identities, the movement now finds itself somewhat at a loss: 


The movement did not go deep into evolving an alternative culture for 
women. It aped forms evolved by the trade union movement and other 
movements. We used the street plays and protest songs of other movements 
and merely changed their content to put newer messages in them. We 
were more bothered about the content than the form. Unfortunately, 
since the earlier forms were not meant to address women’s concerns, 
these forms did not help to challenge the existing status quo between men 


and women. 


We have not found ways of reaching out to lower middle class 
women. We have not found forms of communication that can touch 
them wherever they are. This is the slab of women that has been 
mobilised by the fundamentalists. 


We do not have to compartmentalise, this is a communal issue, this ts a 
women’s issue. How do we have a women’s culture that is multi- 
dimensional, that is not compartmentalised or issue-based but a more 
comprehensive approach to our social reality? 


It is not surprising, given these lacunae, that the majority of Indian women do not feel the 
women’s movement is part of their daily lives or that their concerns are high on the 
movement’s agenda. For minority women, it is probably still more difficult to identify 
closely with the movement. What has passed so far as a “women’s culture” is essentially 
a strongly Hindu culture. The symbols of the women’s movement (Kali, Shakti, etc.) are 
derived from the dominant culture. Where does this leave minority women? There has not 
been much cultural sensitivity in the definition of feminism or in understanding the minority 
identity within the women’s movement. 


It is important to recognise explicitly the past shortcomings of the movement, and to discuss 
them openly. That is the first step towards taking constructive action to fulfil the potential 
of the movement. 

In this spirit, the following lines of ameliorative action have been identified: 

@ more attention to educational institutions; 

@ more active concern not just for “women’s” issues but for broader issues as well; 


o include and support women from mixed organisations, from trade unions, for example; 


@ broaden the movement by recruiting and empowering a new generation; 
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° establish strong local foundation before focusing on networking at the regional and 
international levels; 


e bridge the gap that has developed between women’s studies (theory) and participation in 
the women’s movement; and 


@ build solidarity and unity within the movement. 


5. ATTITUDE OF THE NGO SECTOR TOWARDS WOMEN 


While the women’s movement has struggled to improve the status of women in society, the 
Status of women in the NGO sector, which Supposedly represents the forward-looking 
segment of society, is rather dismal. During the consultation, the position of women as 
workers in the male-dominated NGO sector, and the record of the sector’s involvement in 
development efforts directed towards women were the two main topics of discussion. 


Given the lack of internal democracy and gender parity within most NGOs, women NGO 
Staff are often vulnerable to exploitation (sexual and otherwise) by male NGO directors. 
Opportunities for professional development and advancement may also be denied to them, 
or not be based on strictly professional criteria. Further, where the project holder is a 
husband-and-wife team, the wife almost invariably assumes a subordinate role (becomes the 
women’s programme coordinator, for example), even if, prior to marriage, she held the 
primary position in the organisation. The intention is not to imply that husband-and-wife 
teams lead inevitably to gender inequality within NGOs; they increase the likelihood, however, 
that tensions will develop, and the “transformation of consciousness” that is sought in the 
empowerment process becomes much more difficult. 


Central to such exploitation of women, is the sector’s perception of and attitude towards the 
empowerment of women. There is little understanding within the sector, as elsewhere, of 
what women’s empowerment really means, or how it can be achieved: 


A lot of people in NGOs are very uncomfortable if they are forced to zero 
in on, ‘What is power ?’ ‘What do you mean by power?’ ‘Where does the 
power lie in the situations in which we are working and in what way are 
you breaking down (the barriers) or enabling the poor or poor women, 
specifically, to access power?’ For many men working in NGOs, the 
stated objectives of women’s empowerment, the concept of empowerment 
is fine, but the (reality of) women in power is very frightening. 


Though, the above was said in reference to the NGO sector, the problem is a wider one, and 
affects society as a whole. Traditionally, the donor approach has been to encourage NGOs 
to increase the number of women staff. Such action in itself will accomplish little, though 
one could argue that, while it does not guarantee anything, the presence of both men and 
women staff may result in less skewed decision-making, and eventually lead to the 
development of gender-aware policy and programmes. Perhaps in that sense, having a 
critical mass of women staff members may play a facilitating role. More important than 
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numbers, however, are the roles that women staff play in the ae and ccd be 
are given responsible, decision-making positions. These comments = y equally 
agencies, of course, whose record on these matters Is similarly woeful. 


What should be the donor stand when gross abuses of the rights of (women) NGO staff 
occur? This seems to be happening with increasing frequency, perhaps a reflection of the 
culture of violence that is apparent in the larger society. Clearly, the donor agency Is not 
a court of law, and, to that extent, cannot investigate and pass judgement regarding guilt or 
innocence. It must also respect the autonomy of the NGO and not interfere in its internal 
affairs unduly. Neither can it completely abdicate the responsibility of responding in the 
face of accusations of serious misconduct. In such situations, the most appropriate action 
may be for the agency to take its cue from the courts as far as subsequent funding decisions 
are concerned. At a time when the rule of law is being eroded overtly and covertly, it 
behooves all of us to support and strengthen the rule of law. The donor agency has no 
Superior position in this regard. On the other hand, it is important that public interest 
institutions are able to challenge injustices in society and to support the victim when the 


courts deal with the case. 


Given the lack of understanding and internalisation of the basic concepts such as 
“empowerment”, it is to be expected that NGOs have undertaken WID programmes that, for 
the most part, have been service or welfare oriented. 


There ts a lot of misunderstanding about women in development; the 
concept of gender has increased the confusion. There are many women’s 
programmes but they don’t challenge the existing gender relations or 
gender patterns which oppress women. Many projects are based on false 
assumptions and lack gender-specific baseline data. 


Collaboration with the government on these issues has not helped matters; in fact, the 
reverse has occurred in several cases: 


There have been several instances in the field, distressing instances of 
fallout, where there has been a close nexus between NGOs and the 
government in a very different relationship from the usual one where the 
NGO is either seen as a delivery mechanism or an advisory body. This 
close nexus has been established in programmes like the WDP (Women’s 
Development Programme), for example. Many of the people who have 
been involved in that programme - specifically referring to the case of 
Bhanwari - say that all this has happened because of cooption by the 
State. After about six or seven years of the programme, the state 
government has more or less taken over and the original ideology with 
which the programme was started has evaporated. As a result the sathins 
(women animators) were made to Join the government publicity 
programmes, implemented government Style. 


The line between cooperation and cooption can be a thin one; there is something to be said 
for approaching possible collaborations with the State cautiously. Under the changed scenario 
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presented by the New Economic Policy, the relationship between the State and NGOs 
should be analysed carefully. Liberalisation has not Substantively affected the small-scale 
sector which is of primary interest to us; procedural bottlenecks remain. Given this and the 


past history of government-NGO cooperation, alliances that are strategically sound and wise 
should be selected. 


More fruitful, perhaps, would be alliance-building among women’s organisations, mixed 
NGOs, and progressive forces in the country, putting aside the hostility and mistrust that has 
sometimes characterised these relationships. Such an approach could be useful for developing 
and strengthening a broader view of issues related to women in development. At a very 
basic level, it is important to realise that these issues affect not just the quality of women’s 
lives but also the quality of the social polity as a whole. 


6. WOMEN AND THE LAW 


The battle to bring a greater degree of justice and dignity to women’s lives has often been 
fought in the legal arena. This struggle was reviewed in the course of the consultation, with 
the debate centring on law reform, legal education and training, the constraints of the 
existing legal system, and questions of policy. 


One of the demands of the women’s movement throughout has been law 
reform. The movement started with reform in rape law, then dowry, etc. 
If the success of the women’s movement in India could be measured by 
the laws that have been passed, I think India would rate highest in the 
world. It is in implementation that we have failed. } 


The dearth of accessible, understandable legal literature on laws relating to rape, maintenance, 
' dowry, and so on, is partially responsible for poor implementation. In many situations, if 
procedural information is easily available, an activist may be able to assist a woman in need 
better than a lawyer could. Familiarity with the law is essential whether the aim is legal 
counselling or agitation for law reform. Manuals in simple local language, paralegal training, 
and wide dissemination of information regarding existing laws would do much towards 
improving the chances of women receiving justice in the courts: 


...family courts have given an illusion that lawyers are not necessary. If 
men and women are unequal in society, they cannot be equal in court. If 
a woman has to argue her own case without even knowing the law, and 
the judges already have an ingrained social bias against women, there is 
no way we can win, Family courts provide social workers who also do 
not know the law... Lawyers may not be necessary but that does not mean 
that legal awareness is not necessary. 


The approach of women activists and social workers assisting women in distress by providing 
legal and/or psychological counselling has sometimes been haphazard. If the support provided 
is not comprehensive and sustained, their activities may aggravate the situation rather than 


improve it: 
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Helping women in distress is a very serious affair. It cannot be done only 
because you have some time to spare, it cannot be done if you only have 
good intentions. It needs something beyond that because you are tampering 
with the social structure which is so ingrained at every level - religious, 
legal, community, and home. Intervening in it with haphazard advice 
sometimes creates more damage than it rectifies. 


Adequate training in law and whole-hearted commitment, then, are important qualifications 
for those working in this area. 


Further-difficulties arise from the fact that though the women’s movement has been able to 
intervene in the legislative system, it has been able to do little at the actual judicial level, 
in the criminal legal system. One reason for this is that there are very few criminal lawyers 
who have a feminist perspective; most cases of violence against women are dealt with by 
public prosecutors who do it as part of their jobs: 


The public prosecutor, who argues the case for you, ts neither interested 
in your case nor has any concern for the victim. So, in a way, whatever 
legislation (has been) passed, it has been doomed legislation. 


Perhaps because of its many negative experiences in this arena over the past few decades, 
the women’s movement has become rather cynical and sceptical about the role of law in the ~ 
quest for equality. Disillusionment to the point of abandoning the whole ‘issue would, 
however, be shortsighted: 


The attitude to law seems to be changing. We have talked about the 
erosion of the Constitution, we have talked about the erosion of government 
as a system, but tied to both of these is the very major process of erosion 
of the rule of law. We are talking about being at a crossroads in history 
where things seem to be dissolving all over the place. Can we afford to 
give up our faith in the rule of law? If we decide that law is necessary, 
then we have to put up a fight for the rule of law. 


In the wake of everything else falling apart, the Constitution and 
constitutional safeguards of the rule of the law are (of utmost importance). 
We need to reprogramme our activities and campaigns to adhere very 
Strictly to the rule of law, because that is the only way democracy will 
ultimately prevail... Earlier there was pessimism in women’s organisations 
regarding the role of law but now there is a lot of rethinking. The 
emphasis should be not so much on legal reform as on legal measures 
IN various programmes. 


To date, the attention has been on the Statutory and punitive aspects of law, i.e., reform in 
rape and dowry laws with enhanced punishment. There are many other possibilities however 
that have not been explored. There could be a new role for law in the women’s movement. 
The recent emphasis on legal literacy is a move in the right direction. There is also a need 
for greater awareness of criminal procedures and the civil and economic rights of women. 
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The need for legal literacy should be considered in the context of current Opportunities and 
constraints; in terms of Panchayati Raj and of the increasing difficulty in meeting survival 
needs. For instance, it is expected that there will be a significant increase in multi-trade 


workers as a Consequence of the new economic policies. Existing laws only protect workers 
in single trades. 


At the policy level, the women’s movement has not been able to formulate clearly its 
demands and agenda. An example is the Uniform Civil Code. Women want a code that 
is gender just, and that is just to children. Both the women’s movement and the BJP have 
been demanding an Uniform Civil Code. How is the movement’s demand different from 
the BJP’s? Instead of articulating clearly on this basic question, the movement has tended 
to withdraw from the whole issue. This should not happen in the future. 


7. COMMUNALISM, VIOLENCE AND WOMEN 


What has shaken the women’s movement mote severely than any controversy over laws or 
policy, has been ground reality. The horrific aftermath of the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
was fresh in the minds of those participating in the consultation. Many had been compelled 
to question what role the women’s movement had played (or failed to play) in creating a 
climate in which women became participants in communal violence. 


It is an inescapable fact that, in certain regions and sections of the country, women have 
played an active and integral role in communal violence. All parties involved in the violence 
have used women as a buffer between the State and the community. In fact, fundamentalist 
forces have been responsible for the largest mobilisation of women. For many in the 
women’s movement, this has been a jolt that has prompted self-examination. Most disturbing 
is that the women participants have used forms of protest learned from the women’s movement 
- slogans, rasta rokos, etc. The external forms of protest have been copied but the internal 
ideology has been discarded. How did this happen? 


Communal violence has brought home the fact that though some 
programmes have been very successful in their own way, this success has 
been restricted to one sphere of women’s lives - they have not been able 
to touch women’s identities or perceptions of issues at any other level. 


Most of our organisations are so task oriented... we don’t take seriously 
these larger things that are going on in the environment which are 
penetrating deeply.... We are not creating spaces, we are so busy 
concentrating on our field programmes, that we are not really scratching 
the surface, even in women’s issues, leave alone communalism. 


The questions that communal violence has raised are difficult ones and the answers more 
complex still. When communal violence is placed in its social context, its interconnections 
with many of the topics already discussed - empowerment (in all its facets), identity, the 
political process, the status of women - become increasingly apparent. There are many 
lessons to be learned and to be learned quickly. Three points are of particular note: women’s 
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needs in times of communal instability; the use of rape as a weapon; and the changing roles 


of allies and adversaries. 
7.1 Women’s Needs in Times of Communal Instability 


During communal instability, women’s issues go underground. Taking the issue of domestic 
violence as an illustration, we see that the scale of social violence is such that there is no 
space to address domestic violence separately. The normally limited options open to the 
abused woman fade into the background in her own mind because she is made to share the 
collective attitude of fear/hostility in her community. The problem of domestic violence 
itself, however, is very much present. The set of circumstances created by the communal 
tension persists even after the actual violence has ceased. If anything, abused women of the 
minority community face a worse dilemma after the riots have ended. In post-riot Bombay, 
for instance, though Muslim women who were victims of domestic violence may have 
wished to seek the State’s help, they hesitated to approach the police for assistance because 
their recent experiences had destroyed their trust in the police: 


The Muslim women had seen their sons shot by the police. Today, firstly, 
they would not go to the police station. Secondly, if they did go, the police 
would be only too happy to arrest their husbands on any charge including 
Indian Penal Code, Section 498A. So, the police’s anti-Muslim stand, 
would (acquire) legitimacy as a pro-women stand. The equations had 
changed... 


Activists and the women’s movement, in general, have yet to face up to the challenges 
created by these situations. What is our position and answer to these dilemmas? 


7.2; Communalism and Rape: Rape As A Weapon 


Back in the early 1980s, the women’s movement was quite clear regarding the question of 
consent in rape. Social reality has changed drastically since then, posing a whole new set 
of questions which have yet to be addressed. The use of rape as a weapon against minority 
community men by women of the majority community in the recent communal violence has 
forced some to re-think earlier premises and conclusions. 


When a woman says she is raped, we take it that she has been raped. But 
earlier we did not really ( recognise) that a woman’s sexuality is dominated 
by the men in the family and the immediate community of which she is 
part... In these riots, what happened was, on the one hand, there was rape 
of minority women by rioters from the majority community in Surat and 
some cases in Bombay. Rape of the woman was seen as rape of the 
community, On the other hand, through the women’s movement removing 
the stigma of rape, majority community women were ready to (claim) that 
they were raped by Muslim men. Could the women’s movement have a 
sumilar approach tO a minority woman Saying “rape” and a majority 
woman saying “rape”? Can these rapes be viewed merely within the 
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parameters of gender equations, or is there need to view them also in the 
context of minority-majority politics? The (latter’s) honour would not be 
violated because she had the sanction of her immediate community... 
Women’s sexuality has always been at the disposal of men, and here 
women were willingly offering their sexuality to be used as a weapon 
against the minority men. How do we react to challenges like this ?? 


Many long-held beliefs and convictions have been shaken by the recent turn of events. The 
movement is having to alter its view of the world accordingly. Who is the victim and who 
the perpetrator? The answers, which were once so clear and definite, must now be 
reformulated. In addition, new questions have cropped up. The riots granted previously 
cloistered and severely restricted traditional Muslim women unprecedented freedom of 
movement because it was unsafe for the men of the community to appear in public. Similarly, 
women mobilised by the fundamentalist forces engaged in forms of public protest that, in 
other circumstances, would have made the feminists in the women’s movement proud. The 
increasing visibility and participation of women requires very careful interpretation. Women 
have been used as pawns by all parties concerned; in the process, women’s rights, in 
particular, and human rights, in general, are gravely threatened today. 


7.3 Changing Roles of Allies and Adversaries 


One lesson that the communal violence brought home forcibly to activists is that there is no 
such thing as a pure or permanent alliance. The social situation is fluid, perhaps more so 
today than at any other point in time since the Indian women’s movement came into being. 
Activists who were involved in crisis management during the riots found themselves joining 
hands with the very same people, the conservative and reactionary leaders of the Muslim 
community, who had been their adversaries during the Shah Bano campaign. They are 
keenly aware that this is a temporary alliance, and that they have gained temporary access 
to the community’s women who are traditionally in purdah, an access that is denied to them 
in times of peace. This raises basic questions about the movement’s strategy and long-term 
approach to issues such as communalism: 


So how do we define our allies as the challenges keep changing, because 
the challenges of the ’80s were very different from the challenges of the 
"90s... Somehow our theoretical clarifications have fallen short in 
incorporating the external demands that are (emerging) all around us... 


In this context, many in the movement are beginning to realise that it is imperative to keep 
open the lines of communication with Women presently espousing the fundamentalist stance. 
Today, in the movement’s eyes, they may be adversaries. But one should remember that 


7Editor's note : By citing this quotation, in no way do we intend to imply that a woman of the majority 
community should be automatically disbelieved when she says she has been raped by a member of the 
minority community. Rather, the intention is to illustrate some of the complexities of Situations that anse 
during times of communal instability. It is also a reminder that we operate under a certain set of assumptions 


which must be re-examined constantly. 
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If the movement allows a 


ictims of other kinds of atrocities. 
they themselves may be victim Se ae ea 


total polarisation of positions, and no communication occurs, t 
would be bleak. 


of the movement, have not been fulfilling 
e our voices heard. Leaving aside, for the 
ave done, the movement itself 


Furthermore, the movement, and we as members 
our responsibility to stand up, speak out, and mak 
moment, what women in the larger society may or may not h . 
has remained relatively silent in the aftermath of the communal riots. 


1 would like to put before the group a statement made by Kumari 
Jayawardena not today but back in 1984. She said that when there is 
communal or ethnic tension and violence within a country, the women of 
the majority community have a responsibility. When the State itself becomes 
a party to that violence, then the women of the majority community have 
a special responsibility to exercise... I am no longer talking about the 
consciousness of women in grassroots groups but of us: what is our 
responsibility? 


Clearly, our work begins at home, with ourselves. 


8. SExuAL BEHAVIOUR, PROSTITUTION, POPULATION CONTROL, AND THE 


WoMeEN’s MOVEMENT 


Horrific crimes against women, and humanity in general, are committed during riots and 
wars; we are appalled by these atrocities but tend to see them against the backdrop of chaos 
and lawlessness that prevails. These are not normal times, we think, and wish for peace. 
Yet, women’s ‘normal’ lives are marred daily by violence. Very often, this violence is 
sexual. Our social taboos are such that sexual behaviour is rarely discussed openly, let alone 
acts of sexual violence. 


Perhaps not surprisingly, therefore, sexual behaviour, a complex and sensitive topic, has not 
been addressed comprehensively by the women’s movement in India. As a topic that is 
taboo in many circles, patterns of sexual behaviour are, in general, poorly understood. 
Consequently, personal and public decisions are made on the basis of assumption and 
superstition. Unfortunately, given the existing social biases, the outcome is rarely in favour 
of women. Whether it is a question of developing and expressing one’s sexual identity or 
of having control over one’s own body, there is little space for women. In the course of 
the consultation, two extreme examples of threats to the sexual autonomy of women were 
discussed - prostitution, and population control. 


8.1 Sexual Behaviour and Prostitution 


Prostitution is an area largely ignored by the women’s movement and the NGO sector alike. 
The movement has not studied and discussed the issue as it has development or employment. 
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The NGO sector, for its part, has generally not considered commercial sex workers’, 
whether urban or rural, as a constituency deserving its attention. The few instances of 
NGO interventions among sex workers have tended to be moralistic in approach. Activities 
often focus on reform and rehabilitation, on “rehabilitating” or “changing” the lives of sex 
workers, and helping them to become ‘normal’ or ‘good’ women. On the whole, the 
attitudes of both the women’s movement and the NGO sector, which in other oonieilll 
would be considered to represent the progressive element in society, tend to reflect the 
negative perceptions of prostitution common to the general public. 


The attitude towards the institution of prostitution, even within the 
women’s movement, is not only blatantly violent but denies prostitutes 
human rights, justice, and dignity. There is tremendous potential in 
these attitudes for the reinforcement of fundamentalist attitudes and 
values. Even to combat fundamentalist type of movements, we need to 
re-examine our attitudes to prostitutes... 


One of the few positive aspects of the advent of AIDS is that the disease has made us look 
afresh at sexual behaviour and mores in our society. If, in the process, some myths are 
debunked and some hypocrisy abandoned, so much the better. If the disease that is endangering 
the lives and livelihood of sex workers causes them to re-evaluate their perceptions of 
themselves, and society to do the same, that would be all to the good. These benefits are 
in the realm of wishful thinking, of course, and the reality is quite another story. 


Those who have attempted to intervene in communities of sex workers have faced many 
problems. They are harassed by the police, propositioned and molested by clients, and find 
themselves spending long hours in court. It is hardly surprising that most NGOs have no 
wish to become involved. 


The need for sex workers to organise themselves, however, has never been greater. Sex 
workers’ self-help groups could provide essential support to sex workers, something currently 
lacking; at the same time it could lead to a healthier society, healthier in all senses of the 
word. In the long run, one of the most effective strategies against the spread of AIDS may 
be the empowerment of sex workers. 


Most sex workers we approached were not bothered about STD, HIV, and 
AIDS; they were bothered about avoiding pregnancy. That is why they 
are using condoms - a few sex workers only... Peer leaders in the 
community tell sex workers that if they want to prevent HIV/AIDS among 
themselves, they will have to make clients utilise condoms. But if they 
request the clients to use condoms, the clients will go to another partner. 
So a sex worker cannot get money, this is the problem they are suffering. 


et TS 
4Editor's note : We are very aware that all terms used to identify this group are pejorative. Each has its own 
set of negative connotations, and none conveys the actual circumstances of women adequately. Instead of 
coining a new term or entering into a prolonged debate on semantics, we have made an arbitrary choice - 
‘commercial sex workers’. We do understand, however, that many commercial sex workers in India have 
been brought into the trade involuntarily and remain in it for lack of viable choices. 
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So what is the alternative for avoiding AIDS? They need unity amongst 
themselves, they need self-empowerment. They do not have self- 
empowerment and unity because they themselves have a lot of conflicts, 
so they cannot get together, this is also a problem they are suffering. 


These conflicts and problems will only intensify in the future, not only with the spread of 
AIDS but also with the changing economic situation. 


We are constantly being educated these days that we are entering (a 
period of) market-led growth. Well, (prostitution) ts one industry that has 
always been market-led. The demand is growing, and employment, as it 
declines in other sectors, is bound to grow in this direction... The net 
impact of SAP in Africa and the Caribbean has been a steep increase in 
prostitution and infant mortality... What can one do in the way of preventive 
action and rehabilitative measures? 


The old methods of rescue, reform, and rehabilitation have failed in most cases. The fact 
remains that most sex workers support large families. Rehabilitation that does not provide 
viable alternative employment which generates the same scale of income has little hope of 
succeeding. 


Another alarming trend in Asian countries has been the growth of child prostitution. The 
causes of this trend should be the subject of rigorous analysis. It has been associated with 
the increasing fear of contracting the HIV virus but it is unlikely that just one cause lies at 
the bottom of this problem. In Thailand and the Philippines, for example, families under 
severe economic stress have been forced to adopt the coping strategy of sending one child 
to the industry so that the rest of the family may survive. The role of tourism in prostitution 
also needs examination. 


Prostitution is an issue that offers the women’s movement Opportunities for establishing 
alliances across national borders, for it is impossible to separate migration from prostitution. 
There is a major demand for women workers in the affluent countries of Southeast and East 
Asia, in ageing societies such as Europe, and the wealthy economies of the Middle East. 
Many women migrant workers are duped, however, and are being channelled into prostitution. 
Even within the subcontinent, there is a substantial flesh trade across borders. 


Given its history, it is highly improbable that prostitution will ever be eliminated altogether. 
On the other hand, legalisation of prostitution has not solved existing problems in societies 
where it has been attempted. In India, child prostitution and involuntary prostitution are 
prevalent. Though prostitution is not illegal, it does have a criminal element. An appropriate 
and necessary action may be the decriminalisation of prostitution. Existing legislation does 


not address this aspect. Rather, the criminological and sociological attitude towards prostitution 
is that it is a deviant behaviour of the female of the species: 


Even in our revised Acts, prostitution is still liable to be punished; (this 
legislation) is used not only for prostitutes but for all women to keep 


women in place... We have many times been threatened with being locked 
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up when we had to go home late at night... Any woman who does not 
ascribe fo the norms of the “good” woman but who is out in the street, 
who tS not standing in a particular way, looking in a particular way (is 
discriminated against and persecuted)... The legislation is not in any way 
curbing prostitution, it just gives the police extra power... and consolidates 
the alliance between the pumps and the police. 


A first step towards decriminalisation may be to examine in depth the economic and cultural 
aspects of prostitution. Prostitution is a big. money-making industry first and last. In 
Calcutta alone, the annual tumover is estimated to be Rs 1500 crores. This is where the link 
to criminalisation undoubtedly lies. To improve our understanding, we must analyse the 
economic aspects of the industry which operates at so many levels. It may well be that, in 
the end, more than legalisation or decriminalisation, prostitution should be recognised as a 
livelihood and an industry - a major, local, growing industry. Formal recognition of the sex 
worker (similar to the relatively recent recognition accorded to the home-based worker), 
may be one way of ensuring both protection and benefits (health, wages, police protection, 
etc.). By refusing to see prostitution as a business, and a flourishing one at that, we would 
only be deluding ourselves. 


Along with decriminalisation, social attitudes to prostitution need to change: 


We are calling these women “prostitutes”. But not only the women but 

their clients also are involved in prostitution. The term, however, refers 

only to the women, not the men. 
Such pervasive hypocrisy hampers any attempt to constructive action. In the worst scenario, 
this can lead to serious infringements of human rights. The perceived threat of AIDS has 
increased the chances of such a situation occurring. The professional medical community 
has been urging that prostitutes be registered, for instance. While the impulse behind this 
move could have been concern for the health and safety of the prostitutes, the real motive 
seems to be to use registration to monitor and control the movements of prostitutes, who are 
seen as a liability to public health. Registration is seen as a way to regulate this ‘public 
health hazard’, and as one which will confer on the medical establishment the power to 
confine AIDS victims, if it so deems necessary. So the proposed policy has little to do with 
the protection of women’s rights. Such attempts are reminiscent of the reaction to the spread 
of venereal disease in the 19th century, and reflect neither a holistic understanding of AIDS, 
nor a concern for human rights. 


Clearly, the issues are very complex, and any intervention must be thought out well. Equally 
important is that interventions should not be attempted unless it is certain that they can be 
sustained, i.e., implemented on a daily basis for a long period of time. Short-term, ill- 
planned interventions may only make the situation worse. We have seen the negative effects 
of short-term interventions in dowry murder and’in rape cases. Perhaps one reason the 
women’s movement has not taken up the issue of prostitution in the past is the lack of 
mechanisms with which to work. The scale and magnitude of the problem is such that it 
is beyond the scope of isolated, private interventions. Clearly, this is an area where the 
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i in designin 
women’s movement can put pressure on the government, and play an active role in designing 
and developing collaborative initiatives. 


While single-handed intervention is definitely out of the question, and caution is called vie 
there is still much that the women’s movement can do; it is time to rectify its past recor 


of relative non-involvement in the issue of prostitution. 
8.2 Population Control and Methods of Contraception 


While economic and sociocultural circumstances conspire to gravely circumscribe the sexual 
autonomy of some women, their sisters in the general population increasingly face a situation 
where external pressures to control population growth have resulted in the adoption of 
methods and strategies that ignore the rights of women and dispense with safety precautions. 
Coercion combined with lack of information and counselling services creates a situation that 
is ripe for abuse of human rights. In the past, the women’s movement has spoken against 
policies and programmes that are contrary to the interests and well-being of women. Now 
there is a need to move out of negative, reactive paradigms and stances to positive ones. We 
must demand low-cost, safe, traditional contraception. We recognise the dangers of positing 
these matters as women’s issues which have been increasingly coopted by the establishment. 
For instance, the demand for choice in contraceptive methods has been used as a justification 
to promote contraceptive technologies that are known to be harmful, especially to poor 
women who are undernourished. 


We need to articulate our demand for safe contraception and universal 
health care in the strongest possible terms, that is, not to keep positioning 
ourselves as being against something but to position ourselves as being 
for something, to say what we want rather than what we don’t want. 


Even terminology such as ‘population control’ is loaded. We should coin our own terms. 
We should demand a women’s health policy rather than a population policy. We should 
demand that men take responsibility for contraception and for the prevention of AIDS. This 
would, again, help us build bridges with many committed women who have thus far felt that 
Our positions deny other social realities or propagate high birth rates which they see as anti- 
women. They would ask, for instance, is it better that a woman dies delivering her eighth 
or ninth child or is it better that she use a contraceptive that might have some problems with 


it? While neither choice is acceptable, we cannot ignore the reality that prompts the question. 


It is important to network on these issues with like-minded organisations, and to develop 
broad-based support for alternative approaches and solutions. 


9. VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 


A broader issue closely related to the question of sexual autonomy is that of violence against 
women; sexual violence, after all, is onl 


By on the books in order to discourage violent crimes against women - the list is endless. 
et, given the magnitude of the problem, these actions seem pitifully inadequate. 


During the consultation, the discussions centred on the nature of the problem, and on 
recommendations for ameliorative action. 


We are witnessing an increase in atrocities against women; violence is also growing in 
complexity. It manifests itself in ways that we have not learned to deal with: 


@ female genocide through amniocentesis, abortion, female infanticide, and general deprivation 
of the girl child. 


@ the problem of AIDS, and the treatment of sex workers. The very attitude towards 
women Is violent. This violence finds its most extreme expression in the attitude towards 


prostitution but even otherwise, there is an arbitrary classification of women as being ‘good’ 
or ‘bad’. : 


®@ implicit violence of population control programmes, especially the invasive contraceptive 
technologies and, today, infertility treatment. 


@ violence against women arising out of communal, caste, and language conflagrations, failure 
of contraception, AIDS, etc. 


All these forms of violence should be viewed as flagrant violations of the rights of women 
not only as citizens of India but of their right to dignity and livelihood which are guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The State has a duty and obligation not to violate these rights in the 
pursuit of its aims, be it economic liberalisation, control of AIDS, interpretation and 
implementation of laws, or population control. The Constitution guarantees us fundamental 
rights, and acts derogatory to women are an abuse of these. 


It is necessary to see violence against women in a broad social context to fully realise its 
import and ramifications. We have already referred to several forms of violence: it begins 
before birth with amniocentesis, with the discriminatory denial of the right to be born. This 
is followed by a series of experiences that ensure that, by the time of marriage, the woman 
no longer has the capacity to stand up for herself. There are major contradictions between 
what the law says and what social norms dictate. The basic problem seems to be that the 
girl child or the woman, is seen neither by her relatives nor by herself as an individual, as 
a citizen of this country with certain fundamental rights. Rather, she is viewed as an 
appendage, as property to be treated and disposed of according to the wishes of the owner. 
This attitude pervades not only the family and the household but also the larger community 
and the state. Hence, we have courts that question the character of women who have been 
raped and police who do not recognise physical abuse as a crime. Hence, there is retributive 
violence to cut women down to size (e.g., the Bhateri case). Hence, we have public violence 
that threatens the solidarity of women as a group, and leads to clashes of individual identity 


with group identity. 
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d its long history, it would be unreasonable 


Given the pervasive nature of this problem an 
i d and comprehensive approach Is necessary. 


to expect rapid changes in the situation; a Sustaine 
Among the suggestions for specific action: 


@ Make education up to age 14 compulsory for all children. Build on this legislation - by 
linking the mid-day meal programme with compulsory education, for example. This will 
decrease the burden on parents, too. All available levers, positive and negative, must be 
used to have this legislation passed and enforced (e.g., demonstrate the connection to child 
prostitution). Once the policy has been framed, NGOs can do a lot. 


@ Everyone (men, women, girls and boys) needs to be educated about violence against 
women. In the process, several critical questions should be addressed: What are the causes 


of violence against women? What are our images, perceptions of women? 


@ Emphasize programmes that strengthen community solidarity so that communalism or 
other violent, divisive forces have less impact (e.g., Mahila Milan, an effort in Bombay, has 


shown the long-term effectiveness of such work). 


@ Freely disseminate information regarding sexuality and sexual behaviour. Repression of 
such information will only result in an increase in violence. 


@ Investigate the causes of prostitution, especially child prostitution. 


10. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR WOMEN: ITS MANDATE, ROLE AND POTENTIAL 


Having examined and debated ground realities, participants at the consultation looked at the 
role of institutions that could serve as public interest bodies. The National Commission for 
Women (NCW) came in for intensive discussion in this context. 


It became evident that the NCW is an unknown quantity to most women’s organisations and 
activists Outside New Delhi. Given its purpose and potential, it may be worthwhile to 
summarise the Commission’s history, objectives, and functions here. 


10.1 NCW’s History, Objectives, and Functions 


The NCW was constituted by the Government of India on 31 January 1992, under the 
National Commission for Women’s Act of 1990. It is a permanent commission and consists 
of seven full-time members including a chairperson, five members, and one member secretary. 
Each member holds office for a period not exceeding three years. The Commission’s 
mandate covers the whole gamut of issues concerning women, from constitutional safeguards 
for women’s rights to atrocities against women. NCW participates in the planning of, and 


gives advice regarding, socio-economic development programmes for women. Its other 
functions include: 


. commissioning special investigations of specific problems related to discrimination and 
atrocities against women; 
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®@ conducting research in order to ~ 


uggest ways of ensuring due recommendation of women 
in all spheres; 


@ evaluating the progress of the development of women under the Union and in all states; 


@ inspecting jails, remand homes, and other institutions and places of custody where women 
are lodged voluntarily or involuntarily. 


Another provision of the Act is that the Government of India shall consult the Commission 
on major policy matters affecting women. 


While investigating complaints, NCW has the powers of a civil court in trying a Suit; it can 
summon and enforce the attendance of any person, and examine him or her under oath, as 
well as require the production of relevant documents, etc. 


NCW has set up several expert committees which advise it on various issues. It has periodic 
meetings with NGOs and women Members of Parliament. The Commission has an awareness 
generation programme to inform people regarding its existence and functions. It has been 
holding regional workshops under this programme. Further, NCW organises seminars on 
issues of topical interest. It held a seminar on child rape in October 1992, for example. 
Finally, NCW is extremely interested in the Opportunity offered by the Panchayati Raj Act. 
Among its activities in this arena is an agreement to fund part of the training of West Bengal 
government functionaries regarding Panchayati Raj. 


Obviously, the NCW could be a force to reckon with on the national scene, and could 
Strengthen the hands of women’s organisations considerably. At present, however, this is 
a distant goal. To begin with, most are unaware of the Commission’s existence and its 
mission. Those who are better informed, perceive it as a Delhi-based organisation whose 
agenda is determined by those wielding political clout and by whatever is the issue of the 
moment in the capital. Going a step further, both the structure of the Commission and its 
mode of operation to date has drawn comment and debate. 


10.2 NCW’s Location, Agenda, and Modus Operandi: The Fatal Flaw of 


Delhi-centrism 


As a national commission, it is inevitable that the NCW should be based in Delhi. If it is 
to fulfil its mandate, however, and represent women from all over India, a special effort has 
to be made to facilitate broad participation from all geographic and socio-economic sections 
of the country. Such participation cannot be achieved unless the NCW is widely publicised, 
and opportunities to become involved in its activities (be they regional workshops, 
subcommittee meetings, or public hearings) are made available. So far, the NCW has relied 
heavily on Delhi-based experts for reasons of convenience, has interacted mainly with 
Delhi-based NGOs, and has taken up issues on an ad hoc basis. 


In order to establish itself as a widely recognised and acknowledged entity, and form its 
links with women’s organisations elsewhere in the country, NCW must step up its awareness 
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k is accomplished, it can be a roving commission 


ation programme. Perhaps, until this tas 
Se ot ten. . besides making the face of NCW more 


for at least part of each month. This exeIcise, 
familiar outside Delhi, may assist it in setting its agenda: 


A national commission of this nature, realistically speaking, cannot begin 
to take cognizance, let alone redress, injustices meted out to the women 
of India, even if the entire judiciary of the country was placed under its 
control. Therefore, I feel it is very umportant for the Commission to 
identify a few key issues or areas of action which are likely to have the 
greatest demonstration effect or impact... In identifying problems, or specific 
interventions that should be made, I think there is need for more conscious 
alliances... Rather than setting up expert committees with, no doubt, very 
eminent persons, the Commission must have more strategic alliances with 
women’s groups throughout the country, simply to locate these issues and 
to identify the ones which are the most sensitive in terms of the ripple 


effect that (could result). 


Though the Commission admittedly wishes to tackle only cases that can qualify as test cases, 
in practice, the cases that it has been involved in do not seem to meet uniform minimum 
criteria. It is time to establish criteria for the selection of cases, and this may be done most 
effectively in consultation with women’s organisations across the country. If not, sooner 
rather than later, its credibility will be called into question. 


We really feel concerned that if something can be rectified by pure legal 
advice, timely legal advice, whether the intervention of the Commission 
at this stage is really necessary at all. 


Is the NCW, in some way, substituting for a (local-level) women’s 
organisation? The Commission cannot be a legal aid cell, not even for 
Delhi. 


One case that the NCW was involved in, which does qualify as a test case, is the rape of 
Bhanwari, the sathin, in Rajasthan. 


This is one case that the NCW has taken far away (from Delhi), and 
where (the Commission) has responded to a demand from women’s 
organisations. What went wrong at this stage of the test case is far more 
umportant because it deals with rape and it deals with a state functionary 
who was raped for implementing a state programme... We need to go 
more elaborately into what went wrong. Did anything go wrong? Did 


anything go right? That would be a measure of a test case, because then 
we could refer other cases... 


There are numerous relevant and j 
mportant issues where NCW could bring its capabiliti 
and stature to bear. Among the suggestions: g pabilities 
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Has a sub-committee been set up to look into the issue of maintenance 
and to bring about uniformity in maintenance laws? Another area is the 
functioning of family courts. There are many complaints that the family 
courts are not working well. Has the Commission considered this issue? 
Family courts have been functioning (in the states that have them) for at 
least two or three years now, and it is time to review their operation. 


There are so many new Acts which are not following strictly the 
constitutional rights. So can the Commission examine these Acts and, 


where the constitutional rights of women are violated, bring about certain 
changes? 


As mentioned earlier, the NCW could obtain a better cross-section of Suggestions, and 
narrow down its agenda to focus on a few key issues by reaching out to its constituency. 


10.3 Structure of the NCW 


Another important aspect is the organisational structure of the Commission. It appears that 
since all current members of NCW were appointed at the same time, their terms also will 
expire simultaneously. This poses a serious problem for the continuity of the Commission’s 
work. At the time the legislation was passed, several women’s organisations had recommended 
that the chairperson be appointed by the central government but that other members be 
chosen later in consultation with the chairperson. Additionally, it had been suggested that 
one-third of the members retire each year. Apparently, this procedure has not been followed. 
Since continuity is a critical issue, the Act should be examined with a view to determining 
whether certain amendments are necessary. 


In relation to the issues of access and representation noted earlier, the establishment of state- 
level commissions may be a Step in the right direction. Of course, there are positive and 
negative aspects to the state-level commissions. They will be more accessible to NGOs and 
organisations working at the village and district levels but may be more vulnerable to party 
politics. Some states have already set up commissions (Maharashtra, Orissa, West Bengal) 
and some are in the process of doing so (Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Kerala, Gujarat) but many 
have not. The relationship between the state commissions and the national commission also 
needs to be clearly defined. To maximise effectiveness, a set of guidelines and a demarcation 
of jurisdiction is essential. 


The potential impact of the National Commission for Women could be tremendous: both its 
mandate and the expertise at its disposal bring this goal within reach. Or, in the words of 


a participant: 


The National Commission for Women has teeth; it just needs to use them! 
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11. SHAPING THE FUTURE: COALITIONS, ALLIANCES, AND NETWORKING 


Reflecting the fragmented identity of the Indian woman, perhaps, are the many faces of the 
Indian women’s movement. While such diversity is not necessarily a bad thing and, may 
in fact, indicate a healthy vitality, the less positive aspect is that there has developed : 
hierarchy or stratification within the movement which is not conducive to creativity an 

cooperation. Added to this is the increasing hostility and tension between the an 
women’s organisations and mixed NGOs. Some conscious effort is necessary to resolve 


these tensions, and may be a pre-requisite to fruitful cooperation. 


In relation to the above, there is a need to form coalitions with women’s groups, and build 
~ = - 5 “ > 

alliances with secular forces, workers’ organisations, etc. There is no such thing as “pure 

alliances or permanent ones; the situation is too complex and variable for such constancy. 


A certain openness, creativity, and willingness to take risks are crucial to the building of 
alliances. It may be necessary to look anew at those who have not historically been allies 
to the Indian women’s movement. For instance, traditionally, established trade unions have 
neglected issues related to women. In view, however, of the changing economic situation, 
the growing informalisation, home-based production, and regression from high-technology 
to low technology modes of production to retain competitiveness, the logic of organising 
workers around industries and trades (the historical context of the trade union movement) 
is slowly changing. Trade unions must awaken to the altered reality. There is a need for 
organisations of poor women to play a leadership role in bringing together other sections of 
the poor in new political formations. Progressive trade unions which have seen the writing 
on the wall could become allies instead of adversaries in this process. 


Priority must be given to finding a rallying point which will lend cohesion and direction to 
the movement’s activities, and force a certain amount of “organised self-discipline”. It is 
time to move into the strategic mode of planning and operation. As things stand, the 
movement finds it almost impossible to present an united front. This is a serious handicap 
if the movement means to address seriously the political dimensions of ‘women’s issues’ 
which have come be interpreted by policy makers as social issues to be solved by various 
welfare-oriented programmes and schemes. It is imperative that movement be able to reach 
a consensus regarding objectives and strategy on key issues. We must identify rallying 
points that unite rather than divide (e.g., the girl child, campaign for primary education, food 
security for poor households, communalism) and look for alliances. These may be with 
existing institutions, networks, and/or with committed individuals within institutions. In 
some instances, these will be ‘natural’ or obvious allies; in other cases, the sense of mutual 
purpose and trust will have to be built up. Among the suggested allies: 


- the Indian Association of Women’s Studies; 

- women’s studies centres in various universities; 

- law schools; 

- committed NGOs working on specific women’s issues; 
- the National Commission for Women: 

- the National Institute of Health and Family Welfare: 
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- the National AIDS Commission; 

- the various administrative training institutes; 

- people’s science movements; 

- new NGOs (e.g., those working on AIDS); 

- information and research centres working on women’s issues; 
- major trade unions; 


community-based organisations of the poor, and of poor women in particular. 


Potential allies on the specific issue of a women’s health policy, as an alternative to narrowly 
defined population control policies are: 


- Saheli; 

- Foundation for Research in Community Health (FRCH); 

- Anveshi; 

- Voluntary Health Association of India (VHAI); 

- people’s science fora; 

- Madras Institute of Development Studies (MIDS); 

- the International Women’s Health Coalition; 

- the Women’s Global Network for Reproductive Rights (WGNRR); and 
- the Development Alternatives with Women for a New Era (DAWN). 


For certain critical issues, such as contraceptive technologies or the effects of the new 
economic policy, we need all-India networks. At the same time, we should strengthen local, 
regional and issue-based networks for information and capacity building. 


Finally, one specific suggestion, relating to information sharing, is that an issue-based directory 
of NGOs that can be used for immediate local mobilisation of support should be produced. 


12. CONCLUSION: AGENDA FOR REFLECTION AND ACTION 


This has been a re-thinking of where the women’s movement stands and 
how it relates to the dreadfully rapid process of changing realities that 
are overtaking Us... 


What one has gathered here are immediate challenges before the 
women's movement which force it to re-define its agenda and strategy. 
But these kinds of consultations are more for reflection than for agenda 
setting. Reflection on what we have been doing, where we have gone 
wrong. Fresh ideas come from different sources and | think they open 
a window somewhere to learn from these experiences and also to 
reflect on our work. We can see what additional things we have not 


been doing and which we need to do. 


Many innovative concepts and practical suggestions were mooted during the consultation. 
We will conclude this report with a reprise of the key points made, including the 


recommendations for action. 
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poorly understood concept. Interpretations abound 
the analysis of a particular situation and 


powerment is given a narrow economic 
t that is frequently glossed over 
cannot exclude men completely. 


e Empowerment is a familiar word but a 
and frequently there is little relationship between 
the strategy adopted to deal with it. Often, em 
interpretation. Strategies are not well thought out; one aspec 
is how to operationalise power-sharing. Empowerment efforts 


@ Women (and men) have to battle against fragmented identities, a difficult task since the 
process of socialisation itself contributes to compartmentalisation. Development strategies 
tend to perpetuate this fragmentation. On an individual level, social pressure to conform 
tends to maintain the status quo. A keen awareness of this issue and compensatory action 


is necessary to prevent further aggravation of the problem. 


e There is a need to recall and defend the principles and spirit of the Indian Constitution, 
particularly the fundamental human rights granted by the Constitution. The 73rd Amendment 
on Panchayati Raj offers several challenges and opportunities. If the legislation can be 
implemented comprehensively, preserving its intent in letter and spirit, democratic processes 
and institutions will be strengthened, people will receive a political education that is sorely 
needed, the internal democracy of the voluntary sector may be improved, and people may 
develop a better sense of themselves as citizens. That is a long list of things to expect from 
a single amendment. If any of these benefits are to be realised, mass participation by 
individuals and organisations is necessary. 


@ Solidarity within the women’s movement must be strengthened by developing a consensus 
on strategy, and by agreeing on certain rallying points. A broader view of issues important 
to women has to be developed by the movement; key aspects such as culture and religion 
have been neglected in the past. 


@ Grave gender disparities exist within the NGO sector. There are many instances of 
harassment and exploitation. Are the women staff of NGOs empowered? Apart from 
problems related to personnel and internal procedures, NGO programmes tend to have a 
restricted perspective on gender issues. At present, the majority of these programmes do not 
have a sound basis and appear to be a motley collection of income generation, appropriate 
technology, and health schemes ‘meant’ for women. 


@ Well-prepared legal manuals and legal training are necessary to improve legal literacy. 
This type of capacity building is essential in order to curtail abuses of human rights. The 
importance of consciously upholding the rule of law was stressed during the consultation. 
Furthermore, it is imperative that the women’s movement crystalise its stance and strategy 
on policy issues such as the Uniform Civil Code. 


od Communal violence creates an atmosphere where there is no refuge for victims of domestic 
violence. We need to be cognisant of the fact that the crises women face during and after 
communal violence may alter the nature of their needs, and adjust our programmes accordingly. 


@ We are forced to consider other factors (i.e., non 
to atrocities that in times of peace would almost 
women. 


-gender related motivations) that contribute 
certainly be interpreted as crimes against 
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“ 1 ae oom by activists cannot be Static: the communal violence illustrated this 

y. e ationships are fluid. Activists found themselves unexpectedly allied with 
former adversaries. Difficult though it may be to do otherwise, it would be unwise to cut 
lines of communication with traditional opponents. The women’s movement similarly must 
do what it can do to avoid polarisation of positions on sensitive issues. 


@ Self-empowerment of commercial sex workers is urgently needed for several reasons, not 
least because it would an effective way in which to combat the spread of AIDS. Though 
many have worked to rescue and rehabilitate sex workers, there is insufficient understanding 
of prostitution as a business. Studies are needed in the general area of prostitution. Better 
understanding is necessary, particularly of the causes for child prostitution. 


° The voluntary sector and the women’s movement must step up their efforts to intervene 
in communities of sex workers. This is an area for collaboration and for building alliances 
among women’s organisations, mixed NGOs, and, possibly, the government. Past experience 
shows that it is a difficult area in which to work and that interventions must be well thought 
out and sustained. 


@ The women’s movement must develop a proactive stance on population control and lobby 
for safe, proven, low-cost contraceptive methods. This a prime area for networking and 
coalition building. 


@ [t would be unrealistic to expect rapid changes for the better as far as violence against 
women is concerned. Efforts to disseminate information on sexuality and sexual behaviour 
must be redoubled. Education up to the age of 14 must be made accessible and compulsory 
for all. Strengthening community solidarity is an effective and necessary aspect of breaking 
the cycle of violence. 


@ The National Commission for Women could be a formidable force in putting issues 
important to women on the national agenda. In order to fulfil its potential, the Commission 
needs to reach out to its constituency, increase accessibility, and demonstrate to those 
outside Delhi that it is listening to their voices. 


Several other issues have been raised that need to be followed up. The effect of the new 
economic policies on women, and on poor women in particular, is one such issue. We will 
need to focus seriously on the generation of alternative employment and on innovative 
solutions like group economic activities. Several questions remain; these should not be 
forgotten but studied and analysed. An example, again in relation to the new economic 
policies and the structural adjustment programme, is the role of government in the social 
development sector. What precisely will be the nature of the social safety net and will 
government programmes be able to meet the need? Is there a space here for collaboration 
between the government and the NGO sector? Since women are most vulnerable to the 
changing economic scenario, the women’s movement needs to address these questions. 


In re-evaluating the movement’s ideology as well as at the practical level of planning future 


action and strategy, the questions raised regarding fragmented identity need to be kept in the 
foreground. The question of identity runs like a refrain through this report. This is an issue 
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which deserves thorough discussion over a period of time as it is central to the effectiveness 
of the movement and its future. At the moment, the discussion lacks clarity, both in 


conceptualisation and in how to operationalise it. 
Finally, the strongest recommendations of the consultation were: 


@ A rallying point must be chosen by the women’s movement on which it can build and 
demonstrate its solidarity; 


@ Education upto the age of 14 must be made compulsory; 


e Greater attention should be paid to building alliances and coalitions by women’s 
organisations with other groups with whom they share common interests, if not a common 


history. 
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Development Issues and Gender Concerns 
A Background Paper 


Vina Mazumdar 


In July last year, HI1VOS organised a meeting on “Development Policies: Issues and Challenges 
for the “90s”. Central to that meeting were development choices and their political implications 
for India given her social realities. With the background of events in Eastern Europe, the 
liberalisation policies at home, and the widening gap between the countries of the North and 
the South, the policies for Development and the NGO sector in India with special reference 
to SAP, the role of women in development, science and technology, environment and 
people’s rights were discussed. During that meeting, it was suggested that HIVOS should 


consider, as follow-up, smaller sessions on Specific issues, be they in WID, or on economic 
reforms and their effects on the poor, etc. 


In the discussions on the women’s movement, various issues were mentioned. These 
included: 


a) Ideological differences within the women’s movement - manifested in divergences in 
Operative strategies and priorities, perceived sources of inspiration, choice of language 
of discourse, and relationship with other movements for people’s rights, as well as 
with the State; 


b) Notwithstanding all these differences the essentially constructive role of the Indian 
women’s movement, and its achievement of a relationship of dignity, autonomy, and 
equality of partnership with the international women’s movement - developing a two- 
way traffic in perception of issues, ideas, and strategies instead of accepting or borrowing 
them from the women’s movement in western countries. The best examples of such 
a flow of ideas and leadership in debates from the South to influence the women’s 
movement in the North are in the area of WID. Above all, the distinctive contribution 
of the Indian movement has been in articulating the role of grassroots-level organisations 
in empowering poor women, to reshape the WID and environmental debates at the 
global level. 


c) Despite such achievements and assertion of the specificities of Indian realities, negative 
social perceptions about the character and role of the women’s movement as “west- 
inspired” and “culturally alien” persist within the country. Such perceptions are 
actively exploited by the reactionary forces of religion, and ethnic and cultural 
sectarianism, which oppose gender equality, social justice, and human rights as basic 
values. Other instruments used by these forces are false/distorted history, and selective 
cultural symbols that are very far removed from India’s rich pluralist heritage, and 
from contemporary realities at the grassroots and at many other levels of society. 
They are also contradictory to the basic values enshrined in our Constitution, and to 
the dreams and aspirations articulated by all sections of the women’s movement, 


irrespective of their other differences. 
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| widenin 
d) The critical strategy to counter these forces and retain the dynamism and g 


support of the movement is to strengthen its grassroots base. 


is to go beyond such abstract assessments. We will draw 
e stock of our strengths and weaknesses, identify 
n which they manifest themselves, and discuss 


The aim of the present consultation 
on the rich experiences of participants to tak 
the real nature of the challenges, the way | 
collective approaches/strategies for the future. 


SOME DISCUSSION ISSUES 
A. Dynamics of Grassroots Empowerment 


We have innumerable experiences of grassroots organisations empowering the local people/ 
the poor/women exclusively/women and/or men of a particular class/community/occupational 
group, etc. Do we not need to pool together the lessons from the dynamics of these 
experiments, analysing the common patterns? 


When you assist a group of people who perceive themselves as powerless victims of macro 
processes (labour market changes through technological displacement, obsolescence of 
traditional occupations, policy-based discrimination, etc.) or micro forces or circumstances 
(landlessness, environmental degradation, loss of CPRs, wage discrimination, unemployment 
but overwork, indebtedness, etc.) beyond their control to organise for collective action, you 
unleash both hopes and energy. This stage often leads to confrontation/clash with vested 
interests at the local/other levels. How are such situations managed and by whom - the 
collective group or the NGOs/interventionists/agents of change playing the catalyst’s role? 
As collective strength/resources/confidence/courage develop, how do they influence the 
dynamics of power relations within the group, between the group and the community/power 
centres outside, and between the group and the original catalysts?' 


In mixed groups, do women achieve genuine participatory equality? If some of them 
emerge as leaders, do they retain their concern for women as a constituency, or do they 
imitate the behaviour of others in power? When the collective action also involves managing 
some economic activity/credit/other resources/rewards, does the “management” (including 
distribution) remain equitable as well as efficient? If the empowerment process is hampered 
by the emergence of hierarchic patterns of authority, or inefficiency/corruption/conflicts/etc., 
how are such crises resolved and by whom? What is the “transformational” effect, if any, 
on the catalysts? To put it differently, who is empowering whom?? 


These questions are only illustrative and are posed with a view to stimulate participants to 
analyse their own experiences critically. Sharing these lessons could help to strengthen the 
collective struggles of women for Justice by developing their analytical, predictive and 


planning capacities and, at the same time, warn catal | 
— ; 'ysts and others against possib 
in judgement. a Bho iia 
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Constitutional Amend ments 


Cutting across all 


ideological differences, the wo ’s 
; men’s movement has expressed its dee 
fears of the new e P 


| v conomic policies. There is a general agreement that these policies will 
sharpen inequalities, increase poverty and unemployment at many levels, decrease the poor’s 
access tO essential services like nutrition, health care, education, literacy, maternity and child 
care, contraceptive choices, etc. Secondly, without the intervention of the regulatory and 
directive Power of the State, the poor, in general, and women, in particular, will be faced 
with an increasingly unequal competition for scarce resources like credit, markets, and 
productive resources (land, water, forests, seeds, technology, Research and Development, 
training, etc.), which could easily weaken their Struggles against vested interests. Grim 
reports of growing hunger, rising prostitution, infant mortality, and diseases like AIDS, from 
many other countries experiencing SAP for several years leave us with very little margin of 


hope that the much-vaunted safety net will be effective in preventing such negative 
developments in India. 


Certain other possibilities need to be faced right now. The NGO effort is basically a tertiary 
sector development. Activists, in general, and especially those in the women’s movement, 
fall not only in the tertiary sector but within the fixed-income group which is certainly 
experiencing inflationary pressures. Survival needs and family claims can come into conflict 
with commitment to the ideology. Potential risks of the increasing role of professionals in 
grassroots activism* can increase in times of economic crisis. The weakening of government 
authority could also leave NGO cadres at the mercy of powerful, hostile forces -without the 
possibility of seeking some protective intervention from sympathetic sections of the 
bureaucracy/potential authorities. 


It is in this context that sections of the women’s movement which had ideological objections 
to participating in state interventions in support of women may have to rethink their strategies. 
However small/badly designed may be the programmes earmarked for the economic (IRDP, 
DWCRA, STEP, etc.), educational (TLC, Mahila Samakhya, WDP, awareness generation 
against atrocities, action component of women’s studies, etc.), or health empowerment of 
women, they offer legitimacy and some space to assist women to organise, obtain some 
inputs and access to power structures. In the present context, they may be the only channels 
to struggle for empowerment. The dangers of cooptation, and the constraints of working 
with the bureaucracy whose role may change tomorrow with a transfer or a shift in political 
priorities will, however, remain. 


In the backdrop of the shift to laissez-faire in the economy, how should we interpret the 
economic and political implications of the two recent Constitutional amendments which 
empower local self-government bodies like Panchayats substantially, and establish a mandatory 
1/3 reservation for women?> The eleventh schedule transfers women and child development, 
anti-poverty programmes, elementary education, health and family planning, land reform 
and conservation, social forestry, etc., to the Panchayat list. How effective will be the 
participation of women who will be elected to these bodies? 
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“nothing will change, the dominant classes of rural society, 
nue to rule, and the women will be their 
dopt to prevent this success of the 
f our inertia/mistakes? 


Cynics are not missing to predict } 
i.e., the landed group and the bureaucracy will conti 
nominees/subordinates.” What kind of strategies can we a 
women’s movement’ from degenerating into another failure because O 


Earlier debates identified several approaches: 


a) | Empowered women’s organisations at the village level - to provide back-up Support 
to the women members, and to sensitise male members to “listen and consider seriously 
the priorities and ideas of women’s collective voices. There are examples of such 
efforts in the country - tiny oases - but good enough to inspire other committed 


groups, if they are pooled together. 


b) Training programmes for women Panches - to brief them on their rights, responsibilities, 
and on the skills needed for effective participation. Again, there are successful examples 
which need to be pooled together, to learn from and use in the changed context. 
Various discussions are going on at different levels but the scale of the operation/ 
multiplicity of languages/other factors rule out the effectiveness of any centralised 


programme. 


c) Using extension workers of various government agencies, educational and research 
institutions, and NGOs to provide needed information to women. 


d) Using literacy and post-literacy programmes to disseminate legal literacy among women. 


e) Incorporating full discussions on/understanding of the possibilities opened up by these 
amendments for rural women, for SC/ST women, and for organised women who have 
already acquired leadership positions - as a part of routine activities at the grassroots 
level - by all NGOs/others who are already engaged in grassroots work. This strategy 
becomes particularly important to ensure that State Governments, while adopting 
consequent legislations, do not dilute the spirit of the Constitutional amendments’ 
which have already been ratified by more than 50% of the States, and have thus become 
part of the Constitution. 


C. Increasing Violence 


Protests against violence against women catalysed the rebirth of the women’s movement in 
the seventies. Over the years, focus has been distributed over various categories of violence 
: domestic (dowry, wife and daughter beating, female infanticide/foeticide, etc.), state 
(population control policy, custodial rape), inter-communal (caste/ethnic/communal riots) 

and political (misuse of the political process/machinery). It is regrettable that there has been 
little organised effort to develop adequate analysis of the overlapping, interconnected linkages 
between these phenomena and other processes of socio-political transformation. Nor has the 
movement experimented much with preventive action linked to grassroots-level empowerment. 
Educational activities have been sadly deficient, despite the Parliamentary mandate for 
educational institutions won by the movement.® Laws have been enacted under pressure but 
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enforcement and legal education remains Virtually non-existent, 
efforts have concentrated On making the 


providing support services - most often 


Women’s organisations’ 
problems visible, on demanding new laws and in 
post facto - to victims and/or their relatives. 


At the grassroots level, primary focus on economic empowerment has often resulted in 


underplaying or compromising the whole issue of violence. Yet, grassroots women have 


repeatedly demonstrated their growing concern, fear, and anger against these trends. But the 


priority that they attach to alcoholism as a major enemy has not been built on to develop 
their organised opposition to other roots of violence, despite their occasional demonstration 
of collective anger (1977 general elections; Tripura Assembly Elections, 1993). Instead, 
many women (and their groups) are being forced to align themselves with forces that 


encourage/actively engage in violence, in the absence of an organised, informed, collective 
consciousness against such forces. 


D. The Politics of Identity and the Fundamentalist Challenges 


Events in different parts of the world provide ample evidence that gender equality is the first 
victim of these movements - whether they claim culture, ethnicity, or religion as the root of 
the group’s political identity. The womeh’s movement’s opposition to the rise of these 
forces in India has been more instinctive than concrete or planned. It has also been divided 
and lacking in grassroots mobilisation, education, or promotion of a collective political will. 
It ts critical to recognise that failure to meet this challenge will destroy all the gains of the 
last several decades, as it threatens the structure of Indian democracy itself. 
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CWDS-HIVOS Consultation on Development Issues and Gender Concerns 


An Introduction 


Shobha Raghuram 


It is a great privilege for us that all of you have responded to the invitation by CWDS & 
HI'VOS SO positively. This consultation comes soon after the recently concluded Sixth 
National Conference of the Indian Association for Women’s Studies. Dr. Devaki Jain in her 
inspiring lead paper “The Leadership Gap; A Challenge to Feminists’ strongly calls for a 
convergence of concern, and the building of a network of alliances which cannot be reduced 
to an hierarchical structure but instead arrives at a consolidation, a common platform. In 
a rare turn of phrase and image she refers to an earlier ICSSR, Trivandrum 1989 meeting, 
and their vision of a common platform - I quote: 


“Only through mutually supporting efforts, only through superseding or suppressing our 
tendency to pick on each others analytical frames, only through avoiding of labelling, of 
denouncing or alienating each other - can we build on this experience, a house, with 
windows open, which would bring women’s wisdom, differentiated and unique, into the 
arena of influence that was evading it”. 


We see this consultation as one more small step in building this common platform, a place 
where we affirm all that has been important to us in this long history of cherished efforts. 
We hope this meeting will carry the conviction of a convergence of concern and a convergence 
of the acts that flow from it. 


We are working at a time when many communities are beleaguered by violence, their 
populations grievously hurt. The state of the economy is not much consolation either, 
although growth has moved from 1.5% to 3.5%. The UNDP 1993 Report characterises the 
present time as the “Decade of Jobless Growth”. Even harder to see is the erosion of 
normative ethics in public life. Humane governance with the rights and responsibilities that 
go with it is a principle missing in Indian public life as borne out by the history of the polity 
in the last few years. 


In the focus on women’s concerns there has been a long tradition of benchmarks - right from 
the Community Development Programme initiated by the newly independent Government 
way back in 1952 which established the Central Social Welfare Board (1953) to represent 
women’s interests, to several important documents, e.g., Towards Equality, 1975 by the 
National Committee on Status of Women in India, the 1976 National Plan of Action which 
identified the major areas of health, nutrition, family planning, education, employment, 
legislation and social welfare, various policy initiatives by women researchers and activists, 
and important historic meetings like the Patna °88 conference with a wide coalition of 
women’s groups. Sen, Mazumdar and others have illuminated the various struggles of poor 
women - against the Zamindars and the mahajans, against community values of the patrilocal 
rules of residence, their contesting Zilla Parishat and Panchayat Samiti elections throughout 
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the districts of Maharashtra, land rights, etc. And yet we find ourselves resisting a 
which escape their responsibilities to their women constituency. Women activists . ve 
made this constituency and the needs of feminist rights visible and yet there is, apart = 
linguistic oppression in official language, distorted priorities in planning which oe 
destroy the strength and resistance of poor women. If 80 years ago Pareto believed that 
“freedom .... by which I mean the Power to act shrinks everyday” it is this that the unprivileged 


are trying to resist. 


And so we come to an urgent question: 


How do we consolidate that which is already achieved and at the same time increase the 
scope for our emancipatory action? The future agendas of action must include the ways and 
means of resolving present difficulties faced by women in getting access to land, legal 
provisions and entitlements, and decision making powers in their personal and public spheres. 


For a long time voluntary organisations and people’s movement workers were resistant to 
government programmes, believing that co-optation was a reasonable fear to have. They 
also felt that the government had the attitude of ‘leasing out’ its social welfare programmes 
to NGO institutions. Now with the increasing possibility, (in some cases a reality) of the 
State abdicating its supportive role towards the poor, non-governmental organisation workers 
and others are reminding the State of its obligations, pushing for better defined responsibilities 
in funding and the execution of programmes. As we grope to develop a framework for 
understanding the turbulence of our times, a new axis of relations of cooperation may emerge. 
The centres of initiative, organisation and control for this emancipatory politics, resource- 
wise, may no longer be located largely in the apparatus of the State but will increasingly be 
determined by pluralistic people’s responses. Intensive, localised mass organising will 
challenge the ‘development blindness’ towards women which is limited not only to government 
agencies but also to many development NGO’s. 


And how can HIVOS participate in this process? 


HIVOS is a donor institution started in 1968 by humanists in the Netherlands. Although 
95% of its funding comes from the Netherlands Ministry of Development Cooperation, it 
Supports internationally the non-governmental initiatives which seek redressal for the poor 
- both in resources and in institutional power. Although we have been Supporting programmes 
in India for the last 13 years it was only in 1991 that a regional office was established in 
Bangalore. Through this office about 64 initiatives are being Supported all over India. 
Jamuna has prepared a note on HIVOS programmes - so I will not reiterate that. This was 
part of a decentralisation Strategy and it was hoped that field offices will be better equipped 
to understand and respond to local realities. Be it on the issue of women’s equal access to 
land/property, parity of agricultural wages or differential consumption and its relation with 
different Statuses we are concerned about the hardships faced by women in South-South 
linkages - Struggling for these rights. It is the difficult spaces of those between the what is 
and what ought to be that we hope this consultation will address. CWDS has structured this 
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pace for local field realities to emerge, so that we may 
choices and implementation will be further sensitised. 
n her Background Paper is that the problem is not so 
sition’ (which is to choose from a pre-existing set of 
bring into being new schemes of politicisation in the 


ew techniques of power correlated wi inati 

ith multinational 
econo , 

mies and bureaucratic states one must attend to Issues of sheer urgency and immediacy 


apts en _ = elias that are impeding grassroots work that have 
Sap ea ne vis hed : fact, Vina-di’s paper is at the point where the 
Fe 5 ame istorica analyst ends and gives way to the reflections and 

» ma | gers and theoreticians of resistance but of those who themselves 
choose to resist. While her delineation of the dynamics of grassroots empowerment address 
the difficulties in Creating sustainable grassroots empowerment, she singles out issues that 
the women’s movement cannot but take on 1) the NEP and the gender implications, 2) the 
73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendments which will have far reaching implications not 
only for women but the democratisation of politics as a whole, 3) women and their struggle 
in resisting violence and, 4) fundamentalist challenges to our identity. I will not go into 
these issues as I am sure both Jain and Mazumdar will dwell on them. It will be for the 
collective present here today to suggest ultimately what must be on all of our agenda, the 
resolutions and the ‘how’ of working towards our common though distinct futures. Attitudes, 
policies, choices, the limits of what we are free to do, determinations and circumstances that 
are not easy to solve, how to act so that our interests as women provide a greater scope for 
the possibilities of human action as a whole... most of the second day’s deliberations although 
issue centred will probably help these dimensions to surface. We, at HIVOS, will be 
privileged to get these ‘narratives from below’ as they are crystallized in the reports to be 
presented on the last day. An example comes from Geetha, who in her frank appraisal of 
the Tamil Nadu Construction Workers Union, writes of women labourers being known as 
‘small persons’ as they are on the lowest rung of hierarchy. Very few are in a leadership 
position. She reports constant tension between men and women workers on the issue of 
wage hikes because management and male workers do not appreciate the skills of women 
workers. All those working on population policies and reproductive technologies have been 
staggered by the extent of violence, e.g., the recent events in Tamil Nadu. The first person 
reports are damning indictments - as a human rights issue for women and for overall gender 
concerns in the politics of health. Vina-di suggests that we have some of the abstractions 
- how do we build the pictures from below, the instances of what Ilina Sen describes as ‘the 
universal experience of subordination, invisibility, non-recognition, undervaluation of their 
work and internalization of their subaltern existence that affects their participation at all 


levels?’ 


The motive force in the ‘90’s will be for much stronger decentralization measures, 
empowerment of the poor in real terms with gram sabhas having a decisive share in national 
development resources and implementation. At the recently concluded State Level 
Cooperatives meet here, the Government agreed to the women cooperators: demand, as a 
starting point, for a 30% women’s representation at state-level cooperatives. After three 
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Bill has been passed in Karnataka. If these 


years of being stalled, the Equal Property Rights 
long to be achieved, it is a reflection of the 


minimal but necessary conditions have taken so 
times we live in and the power of the forces we confront. 


Before I hand over the opening session to our chairperson, Dr. Devaki Jain, I would like to 
quote from The Needs of Strangers, a book by philosopher-dramatist, Michael Ignatief: 


The best of us is historical, the best of us is fragile. Being human is a 
second nature which history taught us, and which terror and deprivation 
can batter us into forgetting. We need justice, we need liberty, and we 
need as much solidarity as can be reconciled with justice and liberty. We 
also need a language and policies adequate to the times we live in. 
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Introductory Remarks 
Devaki Jain 


It Is a particularly satisfying experience for me to be sharing this space with Dr. Vina 
Majumdar and Dr. Kumud Sharma. Of all the individuals, both gathered in this room and 
perhaps scattered in the development and women’s movement, I think we three have had 
not only the closest but the most similar evolution. It is also a privilege for me to find that 
the direction in which Dr. Majumdar is thinking, as reflected in her paper, is very similar 
to the directions which I shared with the participants of the National Conference of Women’s 
Studies that was recently held in Mysore. She has mentioned the need for and the importance 
of looking at various experiences at the grassroots, analysing them, seeing what patterns 


emerge and what they have to teach us. Indeed this is one of the reviews that I tried to 
present at Mysore. 


Secondly, she has said that those who have in the past, been worried about the State and 
its role may today re-think, especially in view of the pressure to replace the state by the 
market. She has gone on to ask us to look at the restructuring of government as intended 
by the 73rd Amendment to the Constitution. 


In looking for one or two areas in which all of us could be together whatever may be the 
differences between us in experience, location or perspective, it seems to us that providing 
Support services, encouragement and strength to the elected women in the Panchayati Raj 
Institution system might be a manageable and worthwhile objective. 


In working towards this, it would be wise to take note of several milestones that have already 
been crossed. Dr. Majumdar and I were together at a seminar on the subject, convened by 
the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation in May 1993, which prepared a series of recommendations 
amongst which I propose to highlight only one, since it is relevant to one of Dr. Majumdar’s 
points. The rest she would herself, I am sure, share with you at the right time. I was only 
a short-term observer while she was a full-time participant. 


The point is that in transferring the eleventh schedule, that is, the main schemes that have 
so far been in the central ministries, to the Panchayati Raj Institutions, there is a need for 
detailed work to make sure that we do not repeat the mistakes of centrally sponsored 
schemes. In other words, schemes which are already designed should not be passed through 
the Panchayati Raj Institutions as it contradicts the very purpose of these institutions, which 
are partly set up so that the development, direction and method - could be designed locally, 
inspired by local knowledge and local needs. Thus, the very notion of the predesigned 
scheme being routed through the institution is contradictory to the purpose of the Institution. 


It seems to me that there is a role for us here mainly to undertake detailed, deep exercises, 


naturally from our dispersed geographical positions to look at the existing patterns of assistance, 
undo them and then enable ourselves or build the capability within ourselves to be able to 
facilitate elected women representatives in their effort to self-define their interventions in the 


allocation of resources at a local level. 
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This task will require effort and if we postpone it we would be responsible for the miscarriage 


of this institution. 


As an illustration I would like to refer to those who are experienced in the field of healt 
and population. In workshops both in Delhi and in Mysore, those engaged in women s 
health, see the Panchayati Raj Institutions as the most appropriate route for their ideas which 
is to develop community based health projects, mushrooming from an identified need in a 
community, to an appropriate health service. Mirai Chatterjee, Mira Shiva, and many others 
have recommended these institutions as part of their own vision as an appropriate strategy 
for providing reproductive rights, choices and health services to them. 


However, the kind of information and literature available, experiences, need to be made into 
information dossiers for these women again in diverse locales in an appropriate way to build 
their capability. Here is a role both for funding agencies and research and development 


institutions. 


Though the need for vigilance, informed pressure groups - this has also been referred to by 
Dr. Majumdar - namely ensuring that the spirit of the 73rd Amendment is carried by the 
states when they draft their own Bills. Vina-di has referred to the Karnataka experience 
where a good bill prepared by Nazir Saab during the Hegde government has been mutilated 
by the current government. 


What seems to be missing in observing the process was a well informed, alert committee 
or group in the state which was informed about the process that was being followed by the 
minister, in reorganising the bill, so.that the intervention and the modification could have 
taken place before the bill was passed in the Assembly. 


In order to circumvent such events in the future, we approached the National Commission 
on Women, and I would like to read out a letter from Ms. Jayanthi Patnaik in response to 
our request that the national commission may like to set up a committee at the national level 
and then spearhead teams or a network of groups in the states that could provide roles of 
vigilance, scrutiny, and facilitation. Ms. Patnaik wrote, “I welcome your suggestion to set 
up a committee to coordinate, scrutinise, and advise women’s gropes on how to deal with 
the Panchayat amendment bills. Kindly let me have your further suggestions and views 


regarding the composition, terms of reference, etc., of such a committee”. Here is another 
role for us and our network. 


I had an opportunity to address 25 MPs at the NIRD, Hyderabad last week at a meeting at 
which the Minister for Rural Development was present. The MPs, though all male, were 
eager and willing to be members of such state-level] committees, and to provide this vigilance 
as the discussions for 3 days educated all of us on details of the Panchayati Raj Institutions, 
what kinds of changes are likely, are acceptable, and so forth. 


Thus, those who have already been through the processes such as the Study seminars and 
therefore know all the details can in fact become the vigilance group to ensure that those 


States which have not yet passed the bill would not mak 
e th 
in Karnataka. € mistake that has been made 
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I have taken some time to put forth these two 


into the next two days when I know that we 
of focus into which we would plug in our e 


possible roles for us only to provide inputs 
will come up with one or two or three areas 
nergies. 


It is not an easy moment for people like Vina and me to be thinking again on consolidation, 
vision, and strategies for the women’s movements in India. Though as she has quite rightly 
said, we have much to our credit and we are creative and certainly “bonded”, in my view 


the country, and even the rest of the world, will tumble down inspite of us, in other words 
I feel pessimistic. 


The National Conference on Women’s Studies whose energy, debates, as well as strong 
suggestions for the future was so inspiring, I fear, will also in some way fade out. Following 
up of that conference would require mechanisms, commitments, and funds. As it stands 
today, the Indian Association of Women’s Studies does not have the mechanism, the 
instrument to follow up the enthusiasm and hopes of its gatherings. Recognising this 


incapacity has been a depressing thought pushing me back into further scepticism about our 
potential. 


The South Commission and its endeavours which also had creativity and commitment has 
been another illustration for me of our inability to do what seems to be appropriate. Our 
inability to influence or resist the floods that are overtaking us. Perhaps those gathered here 
have more muscle and hope than I have. 


I look forward to the response and I am sure that my negative ending will only add to the 
battery-recharge of all of you who will rise to this challenge. 
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Women in Development: 
An Essential Com ponent of HIVOS Project Work 


If anything at all goes wrong in the world economy, 
a debt crisis, the first and worst impact of this i 


Within these countries, most of the trouble is Shifted down to the poor. And among the poor, 


finally, the harshest effects of poverty end up with the women. When it comes to negative 
processes, the trickledown theory may yet have a point... 


for instance after banks have manufactured 
S passed on to the developing countries. 


Poor women in the Third World are thus continually placed in impossible situations. It is 
up to them to keep the family going and to make ends meet. They must absorb any setback 
and carry a disproportionate workload. Often this goes at the cost of their health, while it 
robs them of any opportunity to do something positive for themselves. In spite of their 
crucial role in poor communities, their say in matters is next to nil; and many of them must 
suffer personal humiliation and physical abuse on top of everything else. 


Power structures and traditions can rightly be blamed for this. But one should not turn this 
into an excuse, as blame attaches to nearly everyone involved. Many development projects 
have also done much to deteriorate the position of poor women even further, either because 
the benefits went to men only or because the interests of women were actually harmed, 
through ignorance, oversight or neglect. 


The position of poor women goes against basic human dignity and this is sufficient reason 
for HIVOS to single them out as a target group that deserves special attention. Thus, within 
the fight against poverty, another campaign must be conducted against the double and treble 
disadvantages that mark the lives of poor women. 


This principal stand is yet reinforced by the pragmatic consideration that poor women 
constitute an important potential for development. It is unjust to ignore their rights and it 
is unwise to ignore their contributions. The quality of development work can be much 
enhanced if women are clearly envisaged in the goals and fully engaged in the proceedings. 


HIVOS’ concern for poor women in the Third World has until now not been put on an 
consistent operational footing. This paper therefore advances a more deliberate approach to 
their interests. The cooperation with present and future partners should from now on include 
concrete arrangements to promote those interests. 


In general, people should be made more aware of the basic wrongs against poor women, and 
government policies should be influenced on behalf of them. Networking is important in 


this connection. 


At project level, more attention is required for women’s claim-making capacity at home and 
in the community; women’s participation in decisions; women’s access to education, training 
and means of production; women’s economic independence and women; self-determination 


with regard to their own lives and bodies. 
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Introduction 


As a development organisation, HIVOS cannot afford to ignore the key role that Aoneie 
play in development processes. It would be downright impractical to do so. Developmen 


suffers when women are overlooked. 


Moreover, as an organisation that is centrally concerned with human dignity, HIVOS is not 
just engaged in fighting poverty: within that fight it also makes a stand against other forms 
of inequality. The doubly disadvantaged position of poor women, suffering by virtue of 
both their class and their sex, must therefore be a major focus in all processes of change, 
consciousness raising and group formation from the bottom up. 


In arriving at this viewpoint, HIVOS was inspired by what happened during and after the 
Women’s Decade (1975-1985). This period brought an upsurge of the women’s movement 
in the Third World and it triggered greatly increased general attention for the issue of 
Women in Development (WID) as a whole. Many other development organisations redesigned 
their policies and strategies to take account of newly gained insight, and most national 
governments did the same. Admittedly, apart from genuine efforts to improve the status and 
the opportunities of women, there is also a measure of lipservice and fashionability involved 
in the recent shift of attention. But we may still conclude that an important change is 
actually taking place. 


HIVOS, too, has thus become increasingly active in the field of promoting the interests and 
improving the position of women. But such an active policy hinges on good cooperation 
with the partner organisations. Positive initiatives and appropriate projects must, after all, 
come from the partners themselves. HIVOS wishes to support and encourage them in this 
and therefore seeks to intensify the dialogue with them. The joint efforts should lead to 
programmes that enhance the self-reliance and empowerment of women. 


This paper is intended as a first move to put this dialogue on a more consistent operational 
footing. The first section sets out the principal motives to employ a more deliberate and 
systematic approach to Women in Development. The second section takes stock of the 
particular problems facing poor women, especially the problems that are of immediate 
relevance to the development work as practised by HIVOS. The third section formulates 
the policy priorities on the basis of the principles and problems outlined up to that point. 
The fourth section, finally, addresses the implementation of those priorities, looking at 
angles of approach and practical feasibility. 


It falls outside the scope of this paper to draw a comprehensive picture of the position of 
women in the Third World. The many socio-economic, cultural and historical factors that 
play a role in this context differ from one society to another and they are too complex to 
deal with here. Moreover, there is much literature available that analyses the activities and 
the position of women from a variety of perspectives. 
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1. Pri i j 
ncipal Motives for a Policy on Women in Development 


The phil | 

doochaae ed “al development cooperation has through the past ten years been strongly 
a “s : srowing realisation that the position and interests of women in development 

: should be given greater visibility and more emphasis. Greater visibility, because 


it ha 
; — all too often that women are simply not envisaged as a separate entity whenever 
projects are planned. And more emphasis, because it is not eas 


women in focus. y to make a habit of keeping 


“age oi ape oo activities, such as undertaken in the seventies, has 
mx Y projects tend to result in the deterioration of the 
position of women. This is often deterioration in absolute terms, implying that the project 
increases the problems for women. When, for example, the activities are directed at 
modernisation of agriculture, they frequently create a situation in which women’s access to 
fertile land is further reduced. But the deterioration may also be relative, implying that the 
project offers development opportunities to men only, while the situation remains the same 
as ever for women. There are no immediate negative effects for women then, but in relation 
to the male population they do get further behind. Without intending to do so, many projects 
thus increase the inequality between men and women. This is mostly because it is all too 
easily taken for granted that women will automatically get their share of the benefits from 
any activity that is directed at the poor in general, or even at poor men in particular. But 
an important lesson from development history is that no such automatic ‘trickle-across 
effects’ exist in reality. Usually, men and women each have their own activities, their 
individual spending patterns and their separate budgets. The benefits enjoyed by men are 
frequently not passed on, not to their wives and certainly not to the many female-headed 
households. 


A development organisation such as HIVOS as to take account of the above by making 
special policy provisions. This fits in with the overall aim of cooperation with the counterparts, 
namely to pursue emancipation of poor groups, men as well as women, in rural areas and 
urban slums. HIVOS’ contribution to this emancipation consists of supporting programmes 
that are directed at improving both the economic position and the social and political 
empowerment of those groups, so that they will be able to stand up for their own interests, 
to participate in society as equals and to do their share in bringing about more democratic 
societies. To achieve this, organisation of those groups, on the basis of common interests 
and like-minded goals, is an essential requirement. 


It should be stressed again that these principles apply to the entire target group of HIVOS 
policy: to poor people, men as well as women. But it is clear from practical experience that 
many partner organisations still do not pay enough attention to the promotion of women’s 
interests, with the result that women are less engaged in the programmes and that they 


benefit less from the activities than men. 


This observation points at the danger of simply talking of ‘the people of the target group’. 
Apparently, if women are not explicitly mentioned, they tend to be overlooked. HIVOS 


may support programmes that aim at strengthening the organisation building process, 
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> . *g*,?* re all 
introduction of new agricultural technology or provision of credit facilities. pie “i a 
important attempts in themselves but if the eventual effect is that women only drop il 
behind, this clashes with the very essence of what HIVOS has always wanted to achieve: 


the emancipation of each and everyone who is underprivileged. 


Only an active and explicit policy with regard to women can help to ensure that the = 
part of the target group is not excluded from the development process. HIVOS must thus 
adopt a policy that contains specific provisions to promote women $s interests, —,9 
their position and improve their status. The motivation for such a policy is threefold: 


* Firstly, it is based on the principal consideration of justice, since women are the ones who 
are most oppressed and therefore most deserving of attention. 


* Secondly, it is based on the logical consideration of consistency, because a target group 
policy is not worth its name when it ignores the majority of the group in question; and, if 
one looks at the poor, it should be quite obvious that this majority consists of women. 


* Thirdly, it is based on the pragmatic consideration of the essential contribution that women 
make to the development process, in terms of production as well as reproduction. Women 
produce and process food, are engaged in small-scale industry and trade, take care of nearly 
all the requirements of the family, and carry a far heavier workload than men. It is mostly 
because of women’s continuous efforts that poor communities do not collapse. All this 
means that programmes cannot be run on a truly efficient basis if women are not systematically 
involved in the preparation and implementation, and if their wishes and needs are not taken 
into account. In other words, the development potential of a country or social group can 
only be fully realised when women take part in the proceedings and activities on an equal 
footing. 


In spite of the fact that women have indeed become more visible in the development policy 
of the past ten years, research and evaluations show that they still get less access to land, 
credit facilities, training and technological innovations than men, while their double workload 
is in no way relieved. Joint efforts of donors and counterparts are therefore urgently required 
to bring about effective improvement in the position of women. 


‘Effectiveness’ is the key word here. It points to the importance of selecting and employing 
a development approach that in actual fact proves to work to the advantage of women. For 
the evolution of such an approach, HIVOS orients itself to the wishes, recommendations, 
and strategies of the women’s movement in the Third World and also to the action programmes 
of the Dutch government and other donors. 


This is obviously quite a broad orientation, in which HIVOS hits on a wide range of 
differing opinions. And this implies that further choices still have to be made. There exists 
an important contrast, for instance, between the integration view and the autonomy view. 


The remainder of this section is devoted to an explanation of HIVOS’ attitude with regard 
to these approaches. 
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HIVOS has substantial reservations abou 
accepted in development policy. 
interpreted in terms of their low d 


ut the integration view, which has long been widely 
In this approach, the disadvantaged position of women is 
egree of participation in statistically measurable economic 
rocesses. It i at i Mee seaition ai | i 

p It is then assumed that improvement of their position will automatically result 


whe | 
! n arrangements are made to involve women more in such processes, for example, 
through income-generation projects, 


But the problem with this sort of integration approach is that it does not basically change 
the inequality between men and women. It involves women in some new type of activity, ” 
but that as such does not give them more access to means of production, education and 
decision-making. And if these key factors are not taken into account in the preparation and 
implementation of the projects, the only result is that the women get a little more money 
(which is fine in itself), but that their already heavy workload is yet increased, perhaps to 


the point where it can no longer be borne. This has in many cases led to disillusion among 
women. 


What started out as a well-intentioned and promising approach thus often ended in failure, 
harming the cause of women rather than helping it along. Development circles are increasingly 
becoming aware of this. ‘It teaches us the lesson that ‘the poor’ should not be regarded and 
treated as one homogeneous group. The interests of poor women cannot be served in the 
same way as the interests of poor men. When men are offered new economic opportunities, 
they may well benefit. But it just does not work to add another activity to the many tasks 
of women and then to hope that the improvement process is going to take care of itself. A 
closer look at all the specific aspects in the situation of women is necessary before effective 
action can be taken. 


The autonomy view proceeds from this awareness of sex-specific interests. It recognises 
that there is a deeply entrenched inequality between poor men and poor women. It observes 
that poor women have less power, fewer rights and a heavier workload than poor men, while 
they suffer more abuse. And it concludes that this structure cannot be changed from the 
outside, by dropping certain additional activities on women’s shoulders, but that the balance 
can only be improved when the relation between men and women is changed from within. 
Clearly, men and women each need their own kind of motivation to make this happen. And 
because women are in a more disadvantaged position, they need extra tools to get that 
process going. As a consequence, the autonomy view holds that a separate approach to 
women must be employed in development projects. 


This view sometimes draws the understandable criticism that it isolates women, setting them 
apart as a target group in opposition to men. 


But this is not quite the attitude taken by HIVOS. The painful conditions under which all 
the poor must live, men and women alike, are too closely interconnected for that. To a large 
extent, their needs and interests are identical, since their class as a whole suffers from the 
same oppression. And to precisely that extent it is also one and the same development 
policy which equally applies to both sexes. HIVOS still advances this as the main point of 
departure. Subject to that, however, distinctions have to be made between the different and 
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seemingly competing interests of men and women. The road to greater self-reliance for ‘Wi 
poor requires a separate but parallel path to greater autonomy for women. The two ee, 

may sometimes seem to be at cross-purposes, but in fact they supplement each other. 
Stronger women strengthen the class of the poor and in the end it is the entire target group 


that benefits. 


2. Problem Areas for Poor Women 


Several problems characterise the disadvantaged position of poor women. This section 
gives a brief description of five such problem areas: 


limited access to means of production (2.1) 
low degree of schooling (2.2) 

double workload (2.3) 

limited access to decision-making (2.4) 
violence (2.5) 


It should be noted at this point that these problems are certainly not unique to the Third 
World, but that they occur everywhere. Nor are they unique to the class of the poor, because 
women suffer injustice at all levels of society. 


HIVOS is aware of this wider picture, but this section focuses on the workings of the 
indicated universal mechanism at the very lowest level. It can be seen then that the worst 
effects of it are passed down, all along the chain of power, to poor women. This means that 
poor women’s most immediate experience of inequality and oppression arises in their relation 
to poor men. This structure is legitimised in terms of culture and enforced by traditional 
pressure. The relative advantages of men are even upheld by physical abuse and sexual 
violence. 


2.1 Limited access to means of production 


Throughout the Third World, rural women play a crucial role in poor communities as 
providers of food and caretakers of the family. It is mostly because of their efforts that 
families survive at all. The same is true for the women in urban slums, working in the 
informal sector or in small scale industry. In many cases, these rural and urban women are 
entirely left to their own devices, being the sole providers for their families. - This is 
especially common in the most marginalised sectors and communities. The percentage of 
female-headed households in the Third World varies from 30% to 60% per country. 


Many studies have brought to light that, in Spite of their crucial contribution, women have 
less access to fertile land, credit facilities, agricultural extension, vocational training, and 
market outlets than men. This can partly be attributed to the stereotyped role concepts that 
prevail among government officers and development workers, who usually do not view 
women as providers, and partly to cultural factors within the target group. 
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2.2 Low degree of education 


In most developing countries, illiterac 
men. Girls and women are less en 
education. This means that men hav 
are more Often in a position to look 
Women, however, are already invo 
The resulting unequal distribution o 
of traditional role concepts and to 
women. 


y is significantly higher among women than among 
couraged to go to school or attend other forms of 
e better development Opportunities and that rural men 
beyond their own village, thus broadening their world. 
Ived in domestic chores and childcare as young girls. 
f knowledge can again be attributed to the domination 
insufficient awareness of the needs and interests of 


2.3 Double workload 


On top of her productive activities, a women always has to attend to reproductive tasks. 
These tasks do not only comprise the children and taking care of the health of the family, 
but also to be in charge of daily subsistence. This requires great efforts and long working 


days, especially when drinking water and cooking fuel are difficult to obtain and when 
provisions such as child care are lacking. 


The dominant culture firmly establishes this pattern and it appears to be very hard to arrive 
at a more balanced distribution of tasks and responsibilities. Men are usually unwilling to 
take over part of women’s burden, while government services and development programmes 
rarely devote enough thinking and enough energy to lighten this burden. The contrary may 
even be true. New schemes, mainly directed at men, may trigger unforeseen changes in the 
workload of women, for instance when innovations draw men away from their traditional 
tasks. These tasks must then be taken over by women, since they are automatically expected 
to take care of anything that is left unattended. Another common cause of increases in 
women’s workload is the migration of men. When the opportunities in a certain area are 
insufficient, men tend to go elsewhere, looking for work and leaving women in sole care 
of the family. 


2.4 Limited access to decision-making 


Women are rarely admitted to decision-making structures. Often they are simply not expected 
to speak up in public. Political and economic processes, of large or modest dimensions, 
have a drastic impact on their lives. Yet, these processes are usually planned and put in 
motion without their voice having been heard and without their interests having been thought 
of. Once again, stereotyped role concepts can be blamed for this low degree of participation. 
But the problem is aggravated by women’s lack of economic independence (see 2.1), by 
their lack of schooling (see 2.2) and by their heavy workload (see 2.3). They are not in a 
position and they cannot find the time or energy to assert themselves. We see here how one 


problem area ties in with another. 


Women are put at yet a further disadvantage by the increasingly formal nature of political 
decision-making in the Third World. The western model, with its male domination, its 
intellectual approach, its writing culture and its centralised procedures, imposes itself more 
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er further removed from the homes and 


portant influence they traditionally still 
f they worked through their 


and more. This means that decision-making gets ev 
from informal contacts. This robs women of an im ' 
had, when they could sometimes sway matters in their favour | 


male family. 


2.5 Violence against women 


n, widow burning, female circumcision, wife battery 


Enforced prostitution, trade-in wome 
A measure of social 


and incest form a sad cluster of violent practices against women. 
condonement or cultural approval partly make for their continuation. But alcoholism and 


desperate circumstances also play a role, especially in the private life sphere. 


It would be misleading, however, to put the blame on any particular group. Violence against 
women occurs in all societies and classes, certainly not among the poor in the Third World 
alone. Violence against women, whatever form it takes, is an expression of the unequal 
power relation between the sexes. And the fight against this violence can, therefore, only 
be properly conducted as part of a broader campaign for the emancipation of women in 
every respect, such as indicated by the previous four problem areas. 


On the one hand, the list of problems for women could be extended, by going into greater 
detail. On the other hand, as we say, all the problems can be reduced to one and the same 
mechanism of power relations. 


The above is a summary, to get a general grasp of the issues involved. It is also a short 
list of practical checkpoints: a list that should direct the attention of HIVOS and its counterparts 
to factors that have so far all too easily been overlooked. 


3. Policy Priorities 


As a humanistic development organisation, HIVOS is dedicated to the basic right of people 
to develop their capacities, pursue their opportunities and arrange their lives in freedom and 
in line with their aspirations. This means that the gap of inequality, existing in so many 
forms, must be bridged. And this bridge must rest on at least two pillars: strengthening the 
social and political position of the target group and improving their material basis. HIVOS’ 
policy aims at the simultaneous construction of both pillars, to avoid imbalance and because 
one problem cannot be separated from another. This policy applied to the target group of 
the poor in general, men and women alike. It also applied to poor women in particular, for 
the sake of women themselves and to the eventual benefit of development for all. 


When these points of departure are brought to bear on the various problem areas for women, 


we arrive at the following objectives for the HIVOS poli 
: policy on Women in Development, 
an integral part of HIVOS’ overall project policy: Pe ON 
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a. The socia itics 
vote . and political empowerment of women should be stepped up through their 
“la ion in education and decision-making structures, through formation of women’s 
tee groups and Organisations from the bottom up, and through networking among 
ike-minded organisations that promote women’s interests. 

b. 


The economic independence of women should be increased through ensuring their 


ac 
cess to economic resources, as well as the control over both these resources and the 
results of their activities. 


c. The right to self-determination of women regarding their own lives and bodies should 
be protected and promoted through specifically designed activities for instance in the 
fields of sexuality and family planning and against physical violence. 


d. =‘ The creation of facilitating pre-conditions for the advancement of women should be 
pursued through 


1. influencing national legislation on behalf of women: and 
2. lightening the workload of women. 


4. Implementation 


4.1 Channels of approach: Organisations and programmes 


For the implementations of the objectives listed in Section 3, at least two channels of 
approach present themselves: 


One channel is that of support to women’s organisations whose staff composition and target 
group orientation are geared to carrying out programmes for women, both in the productive 
and the reproductive sphere. Instead or on top of this, they may also concentrate on 
lobbying on behalf of women’s interests in some institutional setting, such as research or 
publication centres. These organisations are an essential force when it comes to influencing 
policies, changing dominant role concepts or asserting women’s right to have the sole say 
over their own bodies. 


A second channel is that the support to general development organisation, mostly carrying 
out integrated programmes that are in principle directed at men as well as women within the 


target group. 


Not surprisingly, HIVOS works through both channels, since each approach makes its own 
distinct contribution, so that one approach cannot take the place of the other. Thus, support 
to women’s organisations should not be used as an excuse to neglect women’s interests in 
general, integrated development programmes. Genuine emancipation of women Can never 
be entirely achieved when it is pursued in isolation from other emancipatory efforts. Its 
success hinges on dismantling the oppressive mechanisms that all marginalised people are 


caught up in, men as well as women. 
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4.2 Criteria 


erefore remains is the following: how can HIVOS 
d out by most of its partner organisations, 
women’s interests? Assessment criteria, 
hould thus meet the following 


The chief implementation problem which th 
be certain that the general programmes, such as carrie 
do contain sufficient provisions for the promotions of 
derived from the objectives are needed for this. Programmes S 


requirements: 


@ Social and political empowerment of women requires that women should get guaranteed 
opportunities to form groups in which shared problems can be discussed and common 
interests pursued. Such organisations is one prerequisite for increased participation in decision 
making. These two criteria of organisation and participation deserve to be mentioned first, 
because they logically precede all the others. They are methodological principles which 
apply to each further requirement. Without women’s self-organisation and their participation 
in decision making, any other achievement would not have a stable basis. Schooling of 
women, to increase their knowledge and self-confidence and to catch up with men, is also 
indispensable for their empowerment. Networking, finally, should promote the exchange of 
experience among women and women’s groups. All levels should be involved in this. The 
_ importance lies in strengthening women’s sense of their own value and the integrity of their 
claims. 


@ Economic independence often requires changes in traditional arrangements. It requires 
improved access to means of production and related services. What matters here is assured 
entitlement of land or land use, along with guaranteed access to credit, extension and 
vocational training. Organisation, once again, is important in this connection, specifically 
on the basis of economic interests. For example, producer and marketing co-operatives 
could significantly boost women’s independent operation. But management training would 
be a necessary provision when that direction is pursued. And such training would presuppose 
sufficient schooling. We see another area of overlap among the objectives here. Caution 
with income-generating projects is highly warranted. Such projects may be dreamt up with 
the best of intentions, but they are often launched without sufficient regard to the additional 
workload they entail, without sufficient insight in their economic feasibility and without 
reasonable assurance that the women can indeed retain the extra money for their own 


purposes. The result may be that the workload is increased out of proportion with the 
meagre benefits. 


° The right to self-determination of own life and body has to be promoted by many activities 
in the fields of education, health care and social action. Sexual education and family 
planning are of prime importance. The emphasis should be on women’s own choices in 
matters of sex and birth. Preferably, these points of attention should be incorporated in 
larger programmes of primary health care, focusing on family planning, pregnancy, birth 
abortion, nutrition, etc. These programmes should link up with women’s own experience 
and wishes. Social action countering violence against women is equally important. Stud 

of the size and nature of this problem is necessary at every level. Bad practices should = 
—o- and denounced. The subject is highly sensitive and it is chiefly brought up b 

women 5 organisations, especially those in urban areas. Their efforts deserve su rt, si 
the issues will also have to be discussed with the partners, pointing out their epcual 
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to be aware of the predicaments of the wo 


appropriately. men under their own eyes and to respond 


S  Pacilitadl : nie ' 
litating pre-conditions bear on the climate for change up to the level of national policy 


and on the practical Scope for change in relation with the workload of women. Influencin 
national legislation on behalf of women concerns the cause of equal rhgheasce men a 
women. This Involves an appeal to justice and it requires a change of mentality, along with 
a drastic revision of dominant role concepts. Partner programmes can already nage in this 
direction without awaiting official changes. But it is up to the partners themselves to seek 
ways, in collaboration with other organisations, of promoting a positive national process. 
Lightening the workload of women would give them more time and energy to pursue their 
chief interests. The improvement of basic provisions would go a long way towards this end. 
Labour-saving techniques (mills, woodstoves) and easier access to drinking water and fuel 
would be a significant help. Organisation of day care for children would be at least as 
important. Any programme should be able to come up with such or other provisions to 
relieve women of part of their burden. 


4.3 Final remarks 


Taken as a whole, the list of criteria is an idealised reflection of desirable project practice. 
But in everyday work this practice trends to be unyielding. It is not easily changed and quite 
a few of HIVOS’ present and potential counterparts would as yet not have a very impressive 
record on these criteria. 


While accepting that perfect arrangements cannot be instituted overnight, HIVOS considers 
important that: 


a. | The new activities of partners should be at the very least not lead to relative deterioration 
of the position of women. In other words, the activities should in no way increase 
the existing gap between men and women. 


b. As to actual improvement of the position of women, it is expected of partners that they 
develop ideas on the implementation of positive operation. 


In as much as present partners ought to revise their policy and adapt their programme in 
favour of women, HIVOS will initiate a dialogue with them, paying due attention to the 
particular internal dynamics of each counterpart organisation. 
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The Constitution (Seventy-third Amendment) Act, 1992 


(20th April, 1993) 


so Act Further to Amend the Constitution of India 
€ it enacted by Parliament in the Forty-third Year of the Republic of India as follows:- 


Short Title and Commencement 


( ) ~ A t y ~ * a | 


(2) It shall come into force on such date as the Central Government may, by 
notification in the Official Gazette, appoint. | 


Insertion of New Part IX 


2. After Part VIII of the Constitution, the following Part shall be inserted, namely:- 


‘PART IX’ THE PANCHAYATS 
Definitions (243) 
In this Part, unless the context otherwise requires, - 
(a) “district” means a district in a State; 


(b) “Gram Sabha” means a body consisting of persons registered in the electoral 
rolls relating a village comprised within the area of a Panchayat at the village level; 


(c) “intermediate level” means a level between the village and district levels specified 
by the Governor of a State by public notification to be the intermediate level for the purposes 
of this Part; | 


(d) “Panchayat” means an institution (by whatever name called) of self-government 
constituted under article 243B, for the rural areas; 


(e) “Panchayat area” means the territorial area of a Panchayat; 


(f) “population” means the population as ascertained at the last preceding census of 
which the relevant figures have been published; 


(g) “village” means a village specified by the Governor by public notification to be 
a village for the purposes of this Part and includes a group of villages so specified. 
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Gram Sabha (243A) 


Gram Sabha may exercise such powers and perform such functions at the village level as 
the Legislature of a State may by law, provide. 


Constitution of Panchayats (243B) 


(1) There shall be constituted in every State, Panchayats at the village, intermediate 
and district levels in accordance with the provisions of this Part. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything in clause (1), Panchayats at the intermediate level 
may not be constituted in a State having a population not exceeding twenty lakhs. 


Composition of Panchayats (243C) 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this Part, the Legislature of a State may, by law, 
make provisions with respect to the composition of Panchayats: 


Provided that the ratio between the population of the territorial area of a Panchayat 
at any level and the number of seats in such Panchayat to be filled by election shall, so far 
as practicable, be the same throughout the State. 


(2) All the seats in a Panchayat shall be filled by persons chosen by direct election 
from territorial constituencies in the Panchayat area and; for this purpose, each Panchayat 
area shall be divided into territorial constituencies in such manner that the ratio between the 
population of each constituency and the number of seats allotted to it shall, so far as 
practicable, be the same throughout the Panchayat area. 


(3) The legislature of a State may, by law, provide for the representation - 
(a) of the Chairpersons of the Panchayats at the village level, in the Panchayats at 
‘the intermediate level or, in the case of a State not having Panchayats at the intermediate 


level, in the Panchayats at the district level; 


(b) of the Chairpersons of the Panchayats at the intermediate level, in the Panchayats 
at the district level; 


(c) of the members of the House of the People and the members of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State representing constituencies which comprise wholly or partly a Panchayat 
area at a level other than the village level, in such a Panchayat; 


@) of the members of the Council of States and the members of the Legislative 
Council of the State, where they are registered as electors within - 


(i) a Panchayat area at the intermediate level, in Panchayat at the intermediate level. 
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li) a Pan at ; le | 
tH) chayat area at the district level, in Panchayat at the district level. 


4) The Chai D Pen 
not x b —ophpabe ofa Panchayat and other members of a Panchayat whether or 
agian y direct election from territorial constituencies in the Panchayat area shall have 
€ right to vote in the meetings of the Panchayats 


(S) The Chairperson of - 


(a) a Panchayat at the village level shall be 7 
elected 
of a State may, by law, nee end | ed in such manner as the Legislature 


(b) a Panchayat at the intermediate level or district level shall be elected by, and 
from amongst, the elected members thereof. 


Reservation of Seats (243D) 
(1) Seats shall be reserved for 
(a) the Scheduled Castes; and 


(b) the Scheduled Tribes, in every Panchayat and the number of seats so reserved 
shall bear, as nearly as may be, the same proportion to the total number of seats to be filled 
by direct election in that Panchayat as the population of the Scheduled Castes in that 
Panchayat area or of the Scheduled Tribes in that Panchayat area bears to the total population 
of that area and such seats may be allotted by rotation to different constituencies in a 
Panchayat. 


(2) Not less than one-third of the total number of seats reserved under clause (1) 
shall be reserved for women belonging to the Scheduled Castes or, as the case may be, the 
Scheduled Tribes. 


(3) Not less than one-third (including the number of seats reserved for women 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the Schedules Tribes) of the total number of seats 
to be filled by direct election in every Panchayat shall be reserved for women and such seats 
may be allotted by rotation to different constituencies in a Panchayat. 


(4) The offices of the Chairpersons in the Panchayats at the village or any other level 
shall be reserved for the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes and women in such manner 


as the Legislature of a State may, by law, provide: 


Provided that the number of offices of Chairpersons reserved for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes in the Panchayats at each level in any State shall bear, as 
nearly as may be, the same proportion to the total number of such offices in the Panchayats 
at each level, as the population of the Scheduled Castes in the State or of the Scheduled 


Tribes in the State bears to the total population of the State: 
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Provided further than not less than one-third of the total number of offices o . 
Chairpersons in the Panchayats at each level shall be reserved for women: 


Provided also that the number of offices reserved under this clause shall be allotted 
by rotation to different Panchayats at each level. 


(5) The reservation of seats under clauses (1) and (2) and the reservation of offices 
of Chairpersons (others than the reservation for women) under clause (4) shall cease to have 
effect on the expiration of the period specified in article 334, 


(6) Nothing in this Part shall prevent the Legislature of a State from making any 


provision for reservation of seats in any Panchayat or offices of Chairpersons in the Panchayats 
at any level in favour of backward class of citizens. 


Duration of Panchayats etc. (243E) 


(1) Every Panchayat, unless sooner dissolved under any law for the time being in 
force, shall continue for five years from the date appointed for its first meeting and no 
longer. 


(2) No amendment of any law for the time being in force shall have the effect of 
causing dissolution of a Panchayat at any level, which is functioning immediately before 
such amendments, till the expiration of its duration specified in clause (1). 

(3) An election to constitute a Panchayat shall be completed - 

(a) before the expiry of its duration specified in (1); 

(0) before the expiration of a period of six months from the date of its dissolution: 

Provided that where the remainder of the period for which the dissolved Panchayat 
would have continued is less than six months, it shall not be necessary to hold any election 
under this clause for constituting the Panchayat for such period. 

(4) A Panchayat constituted upon the dissolution of a Panchayat before the expiration 


of its duration shall continue only for the remainder of the period for which the dissolved 
Panchayat would have continued under clause (1) had it not been so dissolved. 


Disqualification for Membership (243F) 


, (1) —_— shall be disqualified for being chosen as. and for being, a member of 


(a) if he is so disqualified by or under any law for the ti 


Purposes of elections to the Legislature of the State conce — a 
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Provided that no person shall be disqualified on the ground that he j 
ve years of age, if he has attained the age of twenty-one years: is less that 


if he is so disquali : 
: (b) squalified by or under any law made by the Legislature of the State. 
4 (2) If any question arises as to whether 4 member of a P 
7, ‘ ‘ ; ; anchayat has 
of the disqualifications mentioned in clause (1), the question aut be cages 
of such authority and in such manner as the Legislature of a State may << 


’ 
Powers, Authority and Responsibilities of Panchayats (243G) 


Subject to the provisions of this Constitution, the Legislatu 
endow the Panchayats with such powers and authority as a be sccnasallie ; a 
to function as institutions of self-government and such law may contain provisions f ‘a 
devolution of powers and responsibilities upon Panchayats at the appropriate level, nal 
to such conditions as may be specified therein, with respect to - Kee 


(a) the preparation of plans for economic development and social justice; 

(b) the implementation of schemes for economic development and social justi 
: social justice as 
may be to them including those in relation to the matters listed in the Eleventh 


Power to Impose Taxes by, and Funds of, the Panchayats (243H) 
The Legislature of a State may, by law,- 


(a) authorise a Panchayat to levy, collect and appropriate such taxes, duties, tolls and 
fees in accordance with such procedure and subject to such limits; 
and fees levied and collected by 


(b) assign to a Panchayat such taxes, duties, tolls 
uch conditions and limits: 


the State Government for such purposes and subject to s 
| (c) provide for making such grants-in aid to the Panchayats from the Consolidated 
und of the State; and 

provide for constitution 


— Te 
ively, by or on behalf of the Panchayats and also 
from, as may be specified in the law. 


of such Funds for crediting all moneys received, 
for the withdrawal of such money 


of Finance Commission to Review Financial Position ( 2431) 
(1) The Governor of a State shall, as soon 45 may be within one year from the 
992. and thereafter 


of the Constitution (Seventy-Third Amendment) Act, 1 
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fth year, constitute a Finance commission to review the financial 


at the expiration of every fi 
dations to the Governor as to - 


position of the Panchayats and to make recommen 


(a) the principles which should govern - 


(i) the distribution between the State and the Panchayats of the net proceeds of the 
taxes, duties, tolls and fees leviable by the State, which may be divided between them under 
this Part and the allocation between the Panchayats at all levels of their respective shares of 
such proceeds; 

(ii) the determination of the taxes, duties, tolls and fees which may be assigned to, 
or appropriated by, the Panchayats; 

(iii) the grants-in-aid to the Panchayats from the Consolidated Fund of the State; 


(b) the measures needed to improve the financial position of the Panchayats; 


(c) any other matter referred to the Finance Commission by the Governor in the 
interests of sound finance of the Panchayats. 


_ (2) The legislature of a State may, by law, provide for the composition of the 
commission, the qualifications which shall be requisite for appointment as members thereof 
and the manner in which they shall be selected. 


(3) The Commission shall determine their procedure and shall have such powers in 
the performance of their functions as the Legislature of the State may, by law, confer on 
them. 


(4) The Governor shall cause every recommendation made by the ‘Commissions 


under this article together with an explanatory memorandum as to the action taken thereon 
to be laid before the Legislature of the State. 


Audit of Accounts of Panchayats (243J) 


The legislature of a State may, by law, make provisions with respect to the maintenance 
of accounts by Panchayats and the auditing of such accounts. 


Elections to the Panchayats (243K) 


(1) The superintendence, direction and control of the preparation of electoral rolls 
or, and the conduct of, all elections to the Panchayats shall be vested in a State Election 
Commission consisting of a State Election Commissioner to be appointed by the Governor 


(2) Subject to the provisions of any law made by the Legislature of a State, the 


conditions of service and tenure of office of 
the State Election C iSSi 
as the Governor may by rule determine: eo 
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Provided that the State Elec 
except in like manner and on the like o 


a G) The Governor of a State shall, when so requested by the State Election 
Ps yeti make available to the State Election Commission such staff as may be necessary 
r the discharge of the functions conferred on the State Election Commission by clause (1). 


(4) Subject to the provisions of this Constitution, the Legislature of a State may, by 


Law, make provision with respect to all matter relating to or in connection with, elections 
to the Panchayats. 


Application to Union Territories (243L) 


The provisions of this Part shall apply to the Union territories and shall, in their 
application to a Union territory, have effect as if the references to the Governor of a State 
were references to the Administrator of the Union territory appointed under article 239 and 
references to the Legislature or the Legislative Assembly of a State were references, in 
relation to a Union territory having a Legislative Assembly, to that Legislative Assembly: 


Provided that the President may, by public notification, direct that the provisions of 


this Part shall apply to any Union territory or part thereof subject to such exceptions and 
modifications as he may specify in the notification. 


Part Not to Apply to Certain Areas (243M) 


(1) Nothing in this Part shall apply to the Scheduled Areas referred to in clause (1), 
and the tribal areas referred to in clause (2), of article 244. 


(2) Nothing in this Part shall apply to - 
(a) the States of Nagaland, Meghalaya and Mizoram; 


(b) the hill areas in the State of Manipur for which District Councils exist under any 
law for the time being in force. 


(3) Nothing in this Part - 


(a) relating to Panchayats at the district level shall apply to the hill areas of the 
District of Darjeeling in the State of West Bengal for which Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council 
exists under any law for the time being in force; 
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(b) shall be construed to affect the functions and powers of the Darjeeling Hill 


Council constituted under such law. 
(4) Notwithstanding anything in the Constitution,- 


(a) the Legislature of a State referred to in sub-clause (a) of clause (2) may, by law, 
extend this Part to that State, except the areas, if any, referred to in clause (1), if the 
Legislative Assembly of that State passes a resolution to that effect by a majority of the total 
membership of that House and by a majority of not less than two thirds of the members of 


that House present and voting; 


(b) Parliament may, by law, extend the provisions of this Part to the Scheduled Areas 
and the tribal areas referred to in clause (1) subject to such exceptions and modifications as 
may be specified in such law, and no such law shall be deemed to be an amendment of this 


Constitution for the purposes of Article 368. 


Continuance of Existing Laws and Panchayats (243N) 


Notwithstanding anything in this Part, any provision of any law relating to Panchayats 
in force in a State immediately before the commencement of the Constitution (Seventy- 
Third Amendment) Act, 1992, which is inconsistent with the provisions of this Part, shall 
continue to be in force until amended or repealed by a competent Legislature or other 
competent authority or until the expiration of one year from such commencement, whichever 
is earlier: 


Provided that all the Panchayats existing immediately before such commencement 
shall continue till the expiration of their duration, unless sooner dissolved by a resolution 
passed to that effect by the Legislative Assembly of that State or, in the case of a State 
having a Legislative Council, by each House of the Legislature of that State. 


Bar to Interference by Courts in Electoral Matters (2430) 


Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, - 
(a) the validity of any law relating to the delimitation of constituencies or the 


allotment of seats to such constituencies made or purporting to be made under article 243K, 
shall not be called in question in any court; 


. (b) no election to any Panchayat shall be called in question except by an election 
petition presented to such authority and in such manner as is provided for by or under any 
law made by the Legislature of a State: 


Amendment of Article (280) 


3. In clause (3) of article 280 of the —_—: after sub (b : 
. ’ -clause (b), th Ww 
sub-clause shall be inserted, namely: ), the follo ing 
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gment the Consolidated Fund of a State to supplement 
the resources of the Panchayats in the State on the basis of the recommendations call b 
the Finance Commission of the State,” | ‘ 


Addition of Eleventh Schedule 


4. After the Tenth Schedule to the Constitut; wi 
t 
added, namely:- itution, the following Schedule shall be 


“ELEVENTH SCHEDULE (Article 243 G) 


1. Agriculture, including agricultural extension. 


2. Land improvement, implementation of land reforms, land consolidation and soil 
conservation. 


3. Minor irrigation, water management and watershed development. 
4. Animal husbandry, dairying and poultry. 

5. Fisheries. 

6. Social forestry and farm forestry. 

7. Minor forest produce. 

8. Small scale industries, including food processing industries. 

9. Khadi, village and cottage industries. 

10. Rural housing. 

11. Drinking water. 

12. Fuel and fodder. 

13. Roads, culverts, bridges, ferries, waterways and other means of communication. 
14. Rural electrification, including distribution of electricity. 

15. Non-conventional energy sources. 

16. Poverty alleviation programme. 

17. Education, including primary and secondary schools. 


18. Technical training and vocational education. 
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2. 


Adult and non-formal education. 

Libraries. 

Cultural activities. 

Market and fairs. 

Health and sanitation, including hospitals, primary health centres and dispensaries. 
Family welfare. 

Women and child development. 

Social welfare, including welfare of the handicapped and mentally retarded. 7 


Welfare of the weaker sections, and in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 


Public distribution system. 


Maintenance of community assets”. 


K.L. Mohanpuria, Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
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CWDS-HIVOS Consultation on Deve 


Thursday, 24th June, 1993 


9:00 a.m. 


9:15 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 


10.45 a.m. 


12:45 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


lopment Issues and 
Gender Concerns 


June 24-26,1993 


Welcome and introduction (Shobha Raghuram) 


Highlights on background note and on CWDS’ review of 
WID 1975-1990 (Kumud Sharma & Vina Mazumdar) 
Chair: Devaki Jain 


Discussion 
Coffee Break 


Contributions from participants 
R. Turksma 

Santosh Sharma, CUTS 
Meena Patel, SEWA 

Jamuna, Asmita 

Dhanammal, SIAAP 

Flavia Agnes, Majlis 

Chair: Vina Mazumdar 


Discussion 
Lunch 


Open house discussion based on CWDS’ background note 
and field experiences 
Chair: Vasudha Dhagamwar 


Coffee break 


Perspectives on WID: Identification of Critical Areas (a 
round-up of the day’s proceedings by 

Shobha Raghuram) Chair: Kumud Sharma 

Adjourn 


Dinner 


HIVOS WID programmes in Central America (Corina 
Straatsma) 
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Friday, 25th June, 1993 
9:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
Saturday, 26th June, 1993 


9:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


Small group discussions 
Coffee break 

Small groups continued 
Lunch 


Small groups continued, preparation of summary of 
discussion, conclusions, and recommendations. 


Coffee break 


Mr. R.P. Madan, The National Commission for Women 
and Its Mandate 


‘I Live in Behrampada’: Screening of a videotape made 
by Majlis which, while telling the story of one basti, 
investigates the various factors that contributed to the 
recent violence in Bombay. 


Adjourn 


Dinner 


Presentation of small groups’ conclusions & 
recommendations 

Chair: C.P. Sujaya 

Coffee break 


Presentations continued 


Closing Plenary 

Chair: Vina Mazumdar and Devaki Jain ; 
Panel: C.P. Sujaya, Flavia Agnes, Riet Turksma, Meena 
Patel, Srilatha Batliwala, Jamuna Ramakrishna 


Lunch 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


1. ASMITA 
Ms. Jamuna P 
H No.42, Road No.2, 
West Marredpally 
Secunderabad - 500 026 


2. Ms. C. P. Sujaya 
C-2/89, Moti Bagh I 
New Delhi - 110 021 


3. Centre for Development Studies 
Dr. Leela Gulati 
Prasanthnagar Road 
Ulloor, Thiruvananthapuram - 695 011 


4. Centre for Education & Documentation 
Ms. Sarita Phalgunan 
8, Palmgrove Road (Cross), 
Austin Town , 
Bangalore - 560 047 


a Centre for Women’s Development Studies 
Dr. Kumud Sharma 
25 Bhai Vir Singh Marg (Gole Market) 
New Delhi 110 001 


6. Centre for Women’s Development Studies 
Dr. Vina Mazumdar ~ 
25 Bhai Vir Singh Marg (Gole Market), 
New Delhi 110 001 


he Consumer Unity & Trust Society 
Ms. Santosh Sharma 
8, Mahavir Marg, Sangram Colony 
Jaipur, Rajasthan - 302 001 


8. HIVOS-Head Office 
Ms. Corina Straatsma 
Women & Development Coordinator 
Raamweg 16, 2596, 
HL DEN HAAG, Holland 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Institute of Social Studies Trust 
Dr. Devaki Jain 

"Sree Shyla’ 

No. 42, 4th Temple Street 

15th Cross, Malleswaram 
Bangalore - 560 003 


Majlis 

Ms. Flavia Agnes 

Shop No. 51, New Shopping Centre 
Kala Mandir, Government Colony 
Bandra East, Bombay - 400 051 


Multiple Action Research Group 
Dr. Vasudha Dhagamwar 
113-A, Shahpur Jat 

New Delhi - 110 016 


National Commission for Women 
Mr. R. P. Madan 

Senior Advisor 

4, Deen Dayal Upadhyaya Marg 
New Delhi - 110 002 


PRAJWALA 

Ms. Annie Namala 

Post Box No.9, 40, S. B. Colony 
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